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For information on these and 
other BG products write to 


THE 






Maximum performance and durability are assured 
through the use of BG thermocouples : 
in gas turbine engines. Engineered, 
developed and produced to meet exacting 
requirements, BG thermocouples are 
demonstrating exceptional performance 
in military aircraft — further 
evidence that in aviation products there 
is no substitute for BG quality. 


CORPORATION 


136 West 52nd Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 






This is the nose-mottnied 
Janilrol S-50 coinbitsiion heater, 
of 50,000 Blu'hr capacity, 
used in the Crumman S2F. 
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Uj.Kgiy-S2F anii-siibmorine aircraft 

Packed with the latest submarine detection and destruction devices, 
this tough new Grumman S2F will replace the "Guardian," 
hunter-killer teams formerly standard with the Navy. 

And in the nose is a Janitrol S-SO combustion heater providing heat 
for cockpit, cabin, electronic and torpedo compartments. 

Space and weight are always at a premium in modern aircraft, 
and Janitrol engineers — in at the design stage — can help save 
both of these important factors on most aircraft heating installatioi 
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Id h(^ the KIDDE 
'Coi^ssor makes 
pgramatics work at 
lazingly high altitudes 

More fight for planes in flight is provided by the new Kidde 
4-Stage Compressor . . . auxiliary power that is more reliable, 
more foolproof than ever before. 

Think of it! The very space you fly through becomes your 
reservoir of pneumatic power. The supply is literally unlimited. 
The new Kidde 4-Stage Compressor is currently being installed 
aboard such fighter planes as the F84 and F86. 

Its unusually light weight and reliable performance make the 
Kidde 4-Stage Compressor the perfect “workhorse” for your 
aircraft, too. 

Why not write and let a Kidde engineer give you full informa- 
tion on Kidde pneumatic devices. 




'Walter KM4e O Cem|NUijr, to«t 


elO MnlaetrMt,l«lltvUt<«<N.J. 
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Petroleum research has kept pace with the 
pioneering of new aircraft designs — for like any 
engine, an airplane engine can only operate 
within the limitations of the fuel that powers it. 

Phillips Petroleum Company has been a 
leader ia this research — developing new and 
improved aviation fuels for military and com- 
mercial, as well as private planes. Today, Phillips 
is one of the country's largest producers of avia- 
tion gasolines — supplying great quantities of 
new fuels for turbo-props and jets, in addition to 
a tremendous capacity for producing 115/145 
aviation gasoline. 

For dependable, high-performing aviation 
products, rely on Phillips. 


AVIATION DIVISION 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 



Aviation PRODvm 


Commercial flying has come a long way since 

the air. Of the nineteen major airlines in opera- 
tion in the U. S. today. TWA-Trans World 
Airlines alone maintains a Beet of planes con- 
sisting of IQ Super Constellations, 68 Constel- 
lations, 40 Martin 4-0-4's, 12 Martin 202A's 
and 13 DC-4’s-and employs a total of H68 
licensed pilots. 
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complete modem laboratories 
make sure that | 
will meet your requirements 


FLEXON BELLOWS 


The mass spectrometer pictured above is onl)' one of the 
modern devices used by Flexonics Corporation to verify the high 
quality of FLEXON Bellows and give assurance that they will 
meet your specihcaiions. This laboratory background coupled with 
bellows manufacturing skill provides a complete 
service to all manufacturers who use bellows in their products. 

FLEXON Stainless Steel Bellows and Bellows Assemblies 
are widely used in many types of civilian and military 
aircraft . . . have been proved in thousands of hours 
of tough flight service. They are made in a complete 
range of sizes, single and multiple ply. 

For complete information and recommendations, send 
an outline of your needs. 



Flexonics 


. , AIWRAFT DIVISION 

1302 S. third avenue • MAYWOOD, lUINOIS 
- FORMERLY CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION . 




NEWS DIGEST 


President Drops Hint 
Of Air Power Increase 

First hint that the Republican Admin- 
i.stration may cliangc its attitude on tlic 
air Mwer defense budget was dropped 
by President Eisenhower last week in a 
speech at Boston. 'Hie President 
warned that no defense sacrifice, “no 
labor, no ta.s, no service" is too great 
for America to bear against enemies of 
freedom "equipped with the most ter- 
rible weapons of destruction.” 

Tliis liint, coupled with svotd in 
Washington that tlic President is plan- 
ning a nation-wide address soon on the 
defense situation in light of Russian 
atomic and hydrogen bomb progress, is 
being interpreted by Washington ob- 
servers to mean an attempt to reserve 
the Republican trend ot heavily slash- 
ing tlic military air power budget 
{Aviation Week Sept. 7. p. U). It 
also is expected to touch off a bitter 
intra-party battle between the advocates 
of the balanced-budget "at-any-cost" 
taction and those in the Administration 
who believe it must face squarely the 
reality of the growing Russian capability 
to deliver hydrt^cn and atomic bomb 
attacks directly on American population 

Meanwhile, indications from the 
Pentagon are that preliminary fiscal 
1955 budget planning is being done on 
a basis of still further reductions in 
military air power. Preliminary Penta- 
gon budget estimates for fisral 1955 
were due at the Budget Bureau Sept. 
15, but at presstime late last week thes’ 
had not y et appeared. Not is there any 
indication of trends taken by the cur- 
rent reevaluation of the U. S. niilifaiy re- 
quirements now under way in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Domestic 

Donald C. McGraw is the new presi- 
dent of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.. 
succeeding his brother, the late Curtis 
W. McGraw. Prior to his election as 
president. Donald McGraw was vice 
jiresidcnt for mamifactiiring and gen- 
eral scrs'iccs. He has been a director 
since 1935 and vice president since 
1945. .A native of Madison. N. J., he 
is the youngest son of the late fames H, 
McGraw. Sr., founder of tlie company. 
He attended Princeton Universitv, 
sers’ed with the Navy in World War 1. 
He was a consultant to the Publishing 
and Printing Division of the AA'ar Pro- 
duction Board during W'orld War II. 



Other officers of the McGraw-Hill Puh- San Diego I'livision will be assigned to 
lishing Co. continue unchanged. the project. 


New airways plan adopted bv Civil 
•Aeronautics Administration would shift 
more airline traffic from L/MF airlines 
h> new VIIF' omnirange (VOR) "Vic- 
tor’' networks by filling gaps in tire par- 
tially completed VOR system with 
VHF aids such as ILS localizers, visual- 
aural ranges (VAR) and low-frequency 
radio beacons. Proposed by .Air Trans- 
port Assn., lire plan will extend Victor 

possible new- VOR lanes. 

Siis]>cnsion or revocation of U. S. 
•Airlines' cargo certificate is recom- 
mended by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
enforcement office. CAB attorneys 

charge the carrier suspended operation 
of its north-soutli routes, failed to re- 
port the action, and flew passenger in- 
stead of cargo aircraft. 

Robert W. Cairns is new Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development. 

Aviation pioneers from countries affil- 
iated witli the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale will be honored at a 
banquet in W'a.sliiiigton's Mavflowet 
Hotel Oct- 14, 4Sth anniversar,’ of FAT. 
Tlic dinner will be sponsored by the 
National Aeronautic Assn, as part of 
this year's celebration of half a century 
of powercti flight. 

Convair F-102 will begin flight tests 
soon at Edwards AFB. Ciilif. More 
than 300 employes of the corporation’s 


International 

Neville Duke, R.AF squadron leader 
and test pilot, raced a Hawker Hunter 
over a lOO-kiiometcr (62-mi.) course at 
an average speed of 709-2 mpli. Sept. 
19 near Dunsford, England, bettering 
the record claim of 690-118 mph- set 
Sept. I by USAF Brig. Gen. J- S. Hoi- 
toner and the official mark of 652.55 
mph. made May 18 by Jacqueline 
Cochran. Duke streaked a Ilimtcr to a 
new three-kilometer record of 727.6 
mph- Sent. 7 (AvtAtiON Wki k Sept. 
14, p. 15). Both speed runs still must 
be confirmed by Federation Aeronau- 
tique Internationale. 

Britisli Overseas Airways Corp, re- 
ports a net deficit of S819.610 for the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31. compared 
with a net profit of $770,000 for the 
prtwioiis 12-month period. Operating 
profit of 5290,850 from rcs'cnncs total- 
ing SI01.23S.421 was wiped out after 
nasincnt of interest on issued capital. 
Jet Comet operations cleared $95,000. 

Au'tralian National Airwavs has piir- 
cliascd two DC-fis and two spare en- 
gines from National Air Lines for ap- 
proximately $2,750,000. also has ordered 
two of the transports from Douglas Air- 
craft Co. 

Ja]ian Air Lines has taken dclivcry 
on its first DC-6B. exnccts to receive 
t«o more by the end of next month to 
allow start of Tokyo-San Francisco 
flights by Dec. 1. 
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THERE’S A BIG DIFFERENCE 


...in ClampS/ too! 


secCionsofairciafCis precision. Monogram 3-H 
Safety Clamps are precision -made to do a 
precision job and offer many big advantages: 

• Needles always uniform. 

• Needles maintain tnie alignment. 

• Greater spring tension, 

• One piece construction. 

• Safe, will not fly apart. 

• Sturdier, last longer. 

• Proven in 12 years use. 

Write today for catalog on the many types and 
sizes of Monogram 3-H Clamps and applying 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Riissiiiii iiir force has equipped its first combat group with new long-range 
turboprop bombers (Aviation- Week Aug, p. 11). Known provisionallv 
as the Type J1 or Tu-75, 18 of these planes have been assigned to three 
squadrons now stationed in northern Siberia, possihlv on one of the new 
•lirficlds in Kamchatka, d.700 mi. across the Arctic Circle from New York. 

► Russian sources have confinned ptoductimi of a new ■•weptwine version 
of the 11-28 twin-i'ct bomber scries (Aviation Week Mar. 30, p, 30). 
Observers behind the Iron Curtain report the sweptwing ll-28s are flying 
in squadron scrsice, indicating that production has been under way for 
some time. Swcepback of the new wings is estimated at -10 deg., with wings 
located farther forward on the biselage than in the stiaightwing version. 
Some planes have been fitted svitb estemal fuel tanks. 

► U. S. .sccurits' oHicials arc worried about another leak of \ ital jet engine 
information from British e-roloitation of commercial \ersions of the Rolis- 
Rosce Avon series of axial-flow turlroicts. The R..\.9, rated at 6.500 lb. 
thrust, already has been sold to foreion airlines in the Comet 2 jet transport 
and the civil version of the lO.OOO-lb.-thrust R.A.N will be available to 
foreigners in the Comet 3. The R.A.14 currently is Britain’s best milit.irv 
hirbojet. U- S- officials feel strongly that the Russians do not vet have a 
good axial-flow turbojet and would be anxious to buv the secrets of Rolls’ 
success. Engines now used in the MiG-15 were developed from centrifugal- 
flow Rolls-Royce Ncnc and Herwent turbojets sold tn Russia in 1947 bv 
the British. 

► General Flectric’s iiuolcar aircraft engine project has been boosted to the 
status of a department under the finn’s Atomic Products Division. D. R. 
Shoults, a pioneer in U. S. jet development, continues to head the proicct. 
The atomic engine was formerly under the jurisdiction of GE’s Gas Turbine 


► Aerojet is building liquid-fueled integral takeoff assist units for USAP. 
B-47 now uses 18 solid propellant Rato units for takeoff boost. 

►Curtiss-Wright soon will test a Bristol Olvin])us in a B-29 flving test bed 
to check engine controls developed for the J67, C-W's version of the engine 
which has design features of the split-compressor Olvmmis and is aimed at 
considcrablv higher thrust than current versions of the Bristol engine. The 
J67 is scheduled for advanced versions of the Convair F-102. 

► Piasccki Helicopter Corp. Iras terminated its subcontract with Goodyear 
for building 11-21 fuselages. Piasecki plan.s to build its own fuselages at its 
Morton. Pa., plant. 

► Navy has given General Electric a contract to develop a new turboprop 
engine to deliver about 800 shp. 

► British European Airways is considering a special airfreight version of the 
Vickers 801 Super-Viscount. BEA chairman Peter Masefield recently dis- 
closed to a parliamentary committee. BEA has 12 Supcr-Viscnimts on order 
with an option for another eight. Deliveries arc e.xpected in 1953-56. 

►Current costs of new British jet transports recently were estimated by 
BEA and BOAC for a parliamentary committee as follows; Comet 1, 
$700,000; Comet 2, S1.4 million: Comet 3, $2.1 million; Britannia, $1.68 
million; Viscount 701, $700,000; V'iscount 801. $784,000. All prices 
include an initial provision of spares. 

► Do Havilland esmects to cnstallize final design of its Comet 3 jet trans- 
port in October after U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration officials have 
had a chance for a final evaluation of the dc Havilland proposals. 

► USAF expects to lift the security wraps from the North American F-lOO 
supersonic fighter and the Pratt ’& Wliitney J57 10,000-Ib--thrust split- 
compressor turbojet at the Air Force flight test center next month. 


WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

Ernest G, LcMay, Ir,, has been appointed 
president and general manager of Century 
Controls Coip., Farmingdale, N. Y„ spe- 
cialists in design, development and ^roto- 

tems and accessories for aircraft. He 
formerly was with Wright Aeronautical 
and Stratos Division of Fairchild. 

Erie M. Constable has been named 

Glenn L. Martin Co. He came to CLM 
from TA\',-\ where he was treasurer. 

Henri G. Busignics, technical director of 
Federal Telecommunications Laboratories. 
Nntlev, N. f.. has been designated a vice 
president and member of the firm’s man. 
agement advisory board. 

Mason Phelps. Ir-, has been elected 
president of Pheoll Mfg. Co.. Chicago. 
111., aircraft liatdwarc firm. 


Changefi 

Frank Martin has been appointed sales 
iiianager-commercial aircraft for Cessna Air- 
craft Co., Wichita; Robert L. Lair is now 
director of ptoenrement and materiel. 

Earl L. Washburn has been designated 
technical head of systems development 
section of Cook Research Laboratories 
Division, Cook Electric Co.. Chicago, IB. 
•Alton D. Anderson has been named chief 
engineer of the research laboratories. 

lames B. Duke, formerly with Hamilton 
Standard, has joined F.bsfic Stop Nut 
Corn., of America, Union, N. f.. as tech- 
nical assistant to the general sales manager. 

Russell H. Frary has been named direc- 
tor, service engineering for Avien, Wood- 
side. N. Y.. maker of aircraft electronic 

William' E. Corfield. for almost eight 
years aviation writer for the London Free 
Press, has been designated information offi- 
cer of the Ait Industries & Transport -Assn, 
in Ottaw.i. 

George J. Rindenald his been promoted 

ment Division, A. Ed’lwn. "in™. 

West Orange, N. I, 

feyniond W. Fischer has ^en appointed 

Eniic Beyl, former San Francisco news- 
paperman, has been named director of 
sales for Central .Airlines, with hcadqiiai- 
Icrs at Mcacham Field. Ft. Worth, Tea, 


Honors and Elections 

Dr. David G. C. Lnck of RCA Labora- 
lories is receiving the Stuart Ballantine 
■Medal of the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania for his invention of 
the Omnidirectional radio range. 

Harold Cta^, retiring vice president of 
United .Air Lines, was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner by American Airlines in recog- 
nition of his nearly 30 yeara in the airline 
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H.xmilton Standard .... leader for years in propeller design and 
production, is supplying Hydromaiic propellers for such outstanding 
aircraft as the new Douglas DC-7, turbo-compound commercial airliner. 



PropalJers • SlarfBrr . Air-Condiliwi.n • Fuel Contrdi • Av.iliary DrlvM • Hydroirits ?mpt 
— HAMILTON STANDARD, WINPSOR lOCKS, CONNECHCUI 



S0»rrinff the Aria/ion ituluHtrtf 

... as prime contractors to tlic United States Govenimcnt 
and sub-ciintrac tors to Doiijtla.s Northrop, Convair. and 
Lockheed. Complete nose with rocket Inhcs. scoops, 
duet.s and seats for the U. S. Air Force's Lockheed F-9-I C 
Starfire interceptor, pictured here, arc products of Rheeni. 
Contact us for the aii.swers to your production |)roblcnis 
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Fugitive MiG Heads for U.S. Test Center 


USAF to Take Wraps Off Soviet Jet 

The first flyabJe Russian-biiilt MiG-i5 to fall into U. S. hands was 
scheduled to be unloaded at Wright-Pattersoii Air Force Base. Dayton, 
Ohio, late last week after a 7,600-mi. flight in a Douglas C-J24 trans- 
port from Kiinpo Air Base rtear Seoul, Korea. 

Wings and tail of the Soviet jet fighter were removed from the 
fuselage for transport in the C-124. 

Air Materiel Command sources told Aviation Week the MiC-I5 
would be reassembled at Wrighf-Pafterson as soon as possible after 
arrival and made available for external observation and photographing 
by the press. It then will be evaluated by technical intelligence experts. 

USAF sources indicated that some of the top F-86 Sabre pilots 
of the Korearr war would fly the MiG-15 to compare it with U. S. 
fighter types. 


• AF races to wring out 
Russia's top combat jet. 

• DeKvery is first break 
in three-year search. 

By A. W. Jessup 
fMcGraw-HilJ World News) 

Tokyo— U. S. Air Force moved with 
lightning speed last week to capitalize 
on a big break before it could be stopped 
by diplomatic interference. 

No sooner had a fugitive Communist 
MiG-15 stopped rolling at Kimpo Air- 
field than a well-greased USAF plan 
speeded the Russian jet fighter to test- 
ing centers in the United States. 

Before any diplomatic fight over re- 
turning the aircraft ends, the Air Force 
hopes to compile all information it 
wants on the MiG-15. 

► MiG Wrineout— American pilots have 
wanted to fly the top Red combat 
fighter since MiCs entered the Korean 
war more than three years ago. 

They believe the jet can exceed per- 
formance shown in Korea, because Com- 
munist pilots were under disciplinary 
wraps or lacked tlie know-liow to wring 
everything out of the aircraft that is 
operationally tlie world’s highest-alti- 
tude fighter. 

► Under Wraps— USAF dropped a 
security blanket over the MiG imme- 
diately after it landed at Kimpo. 

Officials were not willing to reveal 
any details regarding its design, equip- 
ment or whether the aircraft even has 

an engine, although it is obvious that 

the enemy knows the MiG-15's tech- 
nical details. 

► Early Model— The North Korean pilot 
who delivered the fighter to USAF says 
Russian instructors flew the best and 
latest MiGs, including those with radar 
equipment, while North Koreans and 
Chinese piloted poorer models. 

Therefore, it is probable that the MiG 
that was sent to the United States is 
an early model, 

► Trace Violation- The ex-Communist 
pilot reveab that Reds moved aircraft 
into Korea approximately 40 days ago, 
raising the question of whether die 
enemy has violated the truce. 

Air Force is uncertain of how irrev- 
ocably the charge can be proved. U. S. 
authorities knew a year ago that Com- 
munist forces brought crated MiCs into 
North Korea. 


Because the armistice agreement 
allows both sides to move aircraft back 
and fortli provided the numerical level 
does not exceed Ihe force in Korea wlicn 
tlie trace was signed, there is an obvious 
technical detail that stymies any firm 
conviction. 

But the cha^e puts a psychological 
burden on the Communists to prove 
they are not violating the agreement. 

► Red.Faced USAF— The fugitive MiG 
swept through Korea to Kimpo un- 
heralded. Red-faced Far East Air Forces 
officials attempted to claim USAF F-8fis 
escorted the Communist jet from the 

Their storv was unmasked when the 
former Red flyer revealed that no Sabres 
escorted him to Kimpo. 

► Sonic Superiority— Luckily, this pilot 
wanted to escape communism rather 
than win the Order of Suvorov. First 
Cl.nss. Otherwise, there would have 
been no gloating at United Nations air 
bases in Korea last week. 

Bv indirection, he substantiated views 
of top airmen in this theater that sonic 
fighters are the best offensive air weapon 
in the world today. 

► Mystery Jet- Arrival of the MiG-15 
at Kimpo marked the end of a three- 
year effort by USAF to get a flyable 
sample of the sweptwing Russian jet 
fighter. 

The first MiG-1 5s appeared in com- 
bat over North Korea in the late 
summer of 1950, operating from Man- 
churian bases, 

Parts of an engine were recovered 
behind Communist lines from a crashed 
jet bv a helicopter in the fall of 1950, 
and shortlv thereafter a badly damaged 
hut complete MiG-15 was fished up 


from the mud flats oft the Korean 
coast by a copter. 

USAF analysis of the MiG-1 5 was 
the basis of an exclusive article in 
Aviation Week (July 7. 1952, p. 10). 

Ait Force was so anxious to get a 
flyable version of the fighter that it 
seriouslv considered having one built 
by an American aircraft manufacturer 
from drawings made from tlie damaged 

► MiG Price Tag-The $100,000 offer 
for the delivery of a MiG.15 to an 
Allied air base in Korea was made last 
spring bv Gen. Mark Clark. 

Two Polisli pilots later crash landed 
MiG-1 5s on the Danish island of Bom- 
holm in the Baltic in an effort to 
escape the Communists. Neither jet 
was fivable after the landings, although 
considerable technical data was ob- 
tained from them. But Clark's ofic: 
applied only to the Korean combat 

► First Offer-When the $100,000 pay- 
mcnt-$50.000 foi a MiG-15 and a 
$50,000 bonus for the first dclivery- 
was publicized, Pentagon intelligence 
officers wtvlv recalled an offer made 
three years' earlier to USAF in Europe 
bv a Czech pilot who offered to de- 
liver a MiG-15 intact for $10,000 and 

personal asvlum. 

The Cz«h was a former pilot in 
tlie Luftwaffe wlio had flown German 
jets. He was employed as a civilian 
worker at a Russian airfield in East 
Germany, wIictc his duties required 
him to taxi MiG-1 5s from hangars to 
flight line and dispersal areas. The 
offer summarily was rejected by a top 
USAF genera! in Europe. 

► No Complications— USAF said it 
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CANCELATION of jet engine orders «as announced by Defense Sccretair Charles Wilson 
(right) and Ait Force Sectetarv Harold Talbott (left).' Lt. Gen. Orval R. Cook, USAK 
Depuh Chief of Staff-Materiel (center), listens as \\'ilson elaborates on the cutbacks. 


Engine Cnts Save AF Half Billion 

Reductions result from longer life of turbojets and an 
oversnpplv of powerplants in Air Force stockpiles. 


would pay tlic SI 00.000 to tlic North 
Korean who delivered the MiC-1 > to 
Kinipo, because its original offer never 
had been witlidrawn. The MiG pilot 
will be paid from a special fund of 
$?1 million available to Secretary of 
the Air Force Harold E. Talbott. 

Tlie $50,000 for delivery of addi- 
tional MiG-1 5s in Korea still stands. 

No international complications are 
anticipated by USAF' over tlic MiG 
incident, because the Korean war still 
is not oi’cr officially. 

Hughes Flying Boal 
Crushed by Flood 

Howard Hughes giant flying boat 
suffered damage estimated at more than 
$5 million when a large cartli dike burst 
on nearby property, spilling thousiinds 
of tons of mud, silt and water into the 
Huglic.s hangar and drvdock at Terminal 
Island, Calif. 

The flood lifted the flving boat out 
of its dry dock and crushed it against 
an adjacent structure and the hangar. 

A company spokesman says Hughes 
and his engineers belicse it would re- 
quire in excess of a vear to repair the 

M^en the deluge occiirred, the giant 
airplane-largest in the world-was un- 
dergoing final inspection prcpar.itoiy to 
laum.'liing and tlic start of taxi and 
fliflit tests that were scheduled for early 
next month. 

Damage to tlic ship included both 
wings, the liull, all eight nacelles, 
ihletons. tabs, lioriaontal stabilizer, nid- 
der. rudder tab, and the hvdraulic and 
iiicclianical control system. 

.An estimate of damage to facilities, 
macliincrv. clcctric.il installations, files, 
records, blueprints and otlicr equip- 
ment has not been made set. It will 
require weeks to remose the residue 
deposited bv the flood throughout the 
flying boat working area. 

Teinoo Builds Trainer 
For Navy Contest 

Temco .Aircraft Carp, this week an- 
nounced entiT of a nesv primary basic 
militan tramcr-dcsieiicd, manufactured 
and flown at tfie Dallas plant in 75 davs 
-111 Nasv’s design competition for a 
replacement for the SNJ. 

Powered by a 225-hp. Continental 
engine, the new Nfodel 5> Plebc is a 
(wo-nlacc tandem, low-wing monoplane 
with trici’clc landing gear and a power- 
operated ftec-hlmvn bubble canopv. 

Tenieo says the trainer will climb 
1.550 fpm, carrying a gross weight of 
2.500 Ih. at sea level, has a top speed 
of 180 mph., cruises at 171 mph. Serv- 
ice ceiling at gross weight is 20.700 ft., 
r.inge is 600 mi. 


By Rivhai'd Balrnline 

Longer-lived turbojets coupled with 
the recent rcshuHlo of the entire military 
aircraft procurement program have 
foiccd the -Air Force to reduce its fu- 
ture engine requirements. 

•A cutback of several thousand engines 
—some already contracted for, others 
only programmed— has been ordered. 
•Jliat will say e the USAI' from S’fOO to 
S500 million. 

'llic move came as predicted (.Avra- 
riON AA’ekk Aug. 31, p. H) after ysecks 
of study and review of the entire pro- 
gram. It followed a recent .study of the 
aircraft program (.AvtATioN AA’ekk Sept. 
1-1, p. IS) wliicli resulted in substantia] 
aircraft cutbacks. 

► New Requirements— Final details of 
the cutback have not crystallized. But 
-Air Secretary Harold Talbott emphasizes 
that USAF’s action in no yv.iy en- 
dangers tlic hiiildiip to flic present g<3al 
of M3 wings. 

Chief reason for an engine cutback 
.-.t this time, Talbott explained, is the 
fact that present jet engines are so 
much better than expected. .Also the 
•Air Foicc is acenimilating a huge stock- 
pile of spare piston and jet engines 
around the yvorld, far more than will 
ever he needed- 

"AA'c've got an ovcrsnpplv of jet en- 
gines,” he said, 'T .saw them in Morocco, 
r sasv them in France, and I saw them 


in esery depot you go into, Vou see 
great stacks of these engines." 

► 'The Picture— Two factors dominating 
tlic picture are these, he pointed out: 

■ “A much greater time between over- 
hauls is noyv being realized from our 
jet engines. This greater time is a re- 
sult of an accumulated knosv-hosv to 
operate jet engines, better manufactur- 
ing methods, improved design of onr 
iiigiiics, and increased maintenance 

• "AA'c have dccrca.scd our attrition 
rates. This reduction is duo partially 
to the decrease in the flying-hours pro- 
gram yvhicli. is the index of our peace- 
time training. Our accident rate has 
been gradually decreasing and we con- 
sequently have requirements for fcivcr 

"There was no niisFakc in tlie original 
jet engine order," he said- "AVc had no 
experience factors on yvliicli to base 
cither time hetyveen overhaul or life 
expectancy' of our engines. .Actual use. 
cspeci.illv the accelerating factors result- 
ing from the Korean lio.stilitics, has noyv 
given us valid figures on yvliich to base 
rcqtiircments." 

►GE Hard Hit-IIardesf hit hv the cut- 
liack is General Electric. Tlic largest 
mimber of engines e.inccicd yvere GE's 
J47s which poyver the 13-47 Sfratojet 
and F-86E Sabre, Exactly how many 
yvil! be involved is not known vet. US.AF 
earlier had canceled orders for several 
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thousand J47s at GE, Studebakcr and 
Packard. 

Practically every reciprocating and 
jet engine USAF now is buying will be 
affected in the reshuffle, except the 
Pratt &- AVliitney J57, production of 
whicli yvill be increased at P&W.A's 
East Hartford, Conn., plant. 

Ford Motor Co. is tooling to produce 
the J57 at its Chicago plant yvhere it 
now is building the P&AA'A R4360. 

In lining up tlic engine program to 
matcli tlie recently rcsliufflcd aircraft 
program, .Air Force will have to cut tlie 
Curriss-Wright 165 Sapphire engine 
which powers the Republic F-84F. 
More than 500 of these siveptwing 
fighters and tlic North .American F-86Fs 
recently yvere cut to enable Air Force to 
inCTcasc orders for N.AA F-100, Afe- 
Donnell F-iOl and the Republic F-105. 

Eacfi of those figlitcrs, except the 
F-105, will be poyvcrcd bv the Pratt & 
AATiitncv J57. The F-105' gets tlic Alli- 
son J7i: 

► B-47 Cutback-.At tlic .same time 
USAF cut 579 figliters, it canceled 151 
B-47s from its current program. This 
cutback, coupled with the increased life 
expectancy of the T47. has reduced 
USAPs requirement for the engine con- 
siderably. Some J47s arc now going 
1.000 hr. between overhaul when thev 
yvere estimated originally at 100 hr. 
Two GE plants affected yy ill be Lock- 
land in Cincinnati and the AA'cst I.ynn, 
Mass, plant. 

► Second Sources— .Aside from prime 
sources affected such as Gencr.il Elec- 
tric, Air Force will phase out its con- 
tracts in secondary sources such as: 

• Studebakcr, building the J47 at South 
Bend, Ind. 

• Nash, building P&AVA R2800 at 
Kenosha, AVis. 

• Packard, building the J47 at Detroit, 
Mich. 

• Buick. building the J65 at Flint, 
Mich. 

• Chevrolet, building the Wright 
R3350 at fonoyvanda, N. Y. 

Talbott said these licensee firms may 
complete production of their engine 
orders sooner than was planned origi- 
nally. They all are expected to be out of 
engine orders by next spring. Ford is 
the only licensee not affected, since it is 
tooling for production of the J57. 

► Other Cuts— Talbott said the J57 is 
"the engine we are relying on.” He 
called it Air Force’s future engine. 

The Allison J35. which poyvers the 
Lockliccd F-94, I'-SO and T-33, will 
also be affected bv tlic cutback- Of the 
latter, 141 basic trainers yvere cut by 
US.AF earlier when it rcsinifllcd its air- 
craft production program. Reriprocat- 
ing Wright R3350s and P&WA 
R2800s also arc hit. 

Defense Secretary Cliarlcs AA'ilson ex- 
plains the engine cutback as lieiiig "just 
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like ordering a pound of beefsteak and 
finding you only yyaiit a half poimcl. 
Tliat is all you can cat. So, nut know- 
ing how liungry ysc iniglit be for these 
s^itc engines, sve ordered more ciigines 

and service program, AA'c don’t cat 
them up so fast.” 

Talbott praised engine mamifiictur- 
ers generally for the "remarkable strides 
that have been made in the develop- 
ment of jet engines in the l.ist two and 
three years. 'Fhe manufacturers have 
done a in.ignificent job and the engines 
have gotten better and better.” 

► Wdson Comment— AA'ilson quoted 
former President Truman in ansiver to 
the question, AAliat yvill tlic opposition 
say about the current cutbact? 

"I understand he once said that if 
you can’t stand the heat, you’d better 
stay out of the kitchen and let some- 
body else do the cooking." 

Talbott's comment; "By the time y ou 
do anything, if it happens to save 
money, they yell bloody murder. These 
figures have been prepared by the Air 
Force staff, not instituted by me or the 
Department of Defense, and this is 
yvhat the Air Force thinks they re- 
quire. In this changed program yve still 
liavc not affected one plane or the pro- 
duction of one plane; and after all, your 
engine is a part of the plane.” 

■Along yvith the cutrack, US.AF' re- 
vealed it now is placing increasing cm- 
pliasis on development and production 
of turboprop engines- So far the turbo- 
prop is only in development stage. 
USAF is counting on the N'avy-spon- 
sored P&WA T34 and the Allison '140. 
Talbott predicted they might be in 
production by next spring. 

► Constant Revision— Navy recently cut 
Ir.ick production of tire Douglas -A2D 
(Aviation AA'kek Sept. 21, p. 7) be- 
cause of development problems yvith 
tlie 'I'40. 

'Hie procurement picture yvill be un- 
der constant revision, Talbott pointed 
out, so that further cutbacks in aircraft 
and engines could be possible or there 
could be some stepup on some items 
under the reviesv system. 

■'AVc don’t yvnnt to buy the svrong 
kind of planes,” ScxTCtary AA'ilson said. 
"AA’'e don’t want to buy a plane that 
the Air Force has altc-ady made up their 
minds is obsolescent, that their engi- 
neers .ind people know how to nuke a 
better one, and if we don’t need it in 
the meantime, yve want to save our 
money and put it doyvn on the more 
advanced model even tliough yve boiiglit 
some mote planes and shuffled those 
over into tlic secondary category or in 
some kind of a training reserve, or 
something, so that the whole objective 
is to spend the money intelligently, 1o 
build the most powerful -Air F'orcc in 
the world and to liavc it as quick as 


Hughes Blowup 

* Six top ofRcials quit in 
protestof owner polieieN. 

* Talbott intervenes but 
fails to halt walkout. 

At least six top officials of Hughes 
-Aircraft Co., one of the nation’s largest 
avionics producers and a major contrib- 
utor to the cemntn’s air defense pro- 
gram, have quit the company in protest 
.igainst the policies of Hoyvatd Huglies, 
multi-millionaire oyyiior of tlic company. 
Aviation AA'eek li.is learned. Otlrcr 
resignations may folloyv-somc second- 
tier officials have indie-.ited they will re- 
sign. 

The otflcials. four of them vice presi- 
dents. include: Gen. Harold L. George, 
general in.inagtt; C. B. 'niomton, asst, 
general manager; Dr. Simon Ramo. 
chief of operations; Dr. 13can Woold- 
ridge. licad of the Hughes Laboratories; 
Dr. R- P- folin.soii, asst, head of the 
labs; and R- B. Parklmr.st. manager of 
mamifactnring. 

► Situation Grave— Gravity of tlic situ- 
ation to USAF is evidenced by hurried 
visit made by Secretary of tlie Air Force 
Harold Taltott to Ikis .Angeles in an 
attempt to forestall the resignations of 
the men who, in five years, had helped 
build the company from a small experi- 
mental aircraft outfit to a S200-million- 
a-ycar avionics producer (.Aviation 
AVekk May 25. p. M, June 29, p. 44). 
Accompanying Talbott to Los Angeles 
were Undersecretary Roger Lewis and 
I.t. Gen. Orval Cook. USAF Deputy 
Cliicf of Staff-Materiel. 

.All official said: “The defense projects 
were licing .iffcctcd by the organiza- 
tional trouhic.” 

Hughes produces fire control systems 
for all of tile USAF’s current intercep- 
lon, one of the Navy’s and the Cana- 
dian CF-100; is developing advanced 
systems for newer interccptiirs like the 
Convair F-102. ’Hie company also de- 
veloped the Falcon air-to-air guided 
missile (F-98), which is believed to be 

► First Indication-First public indica- 
tion of the break betyveon Hughes and 
ilAC management came yvith the an- 
noimccnieiit on Sept. 17 that Drs. Ramo 
and Wooldridge had quit Hughes to 
head a new avionic companv, the lUimo- 
Wooldridge Cor])., orcaiiir.ed hv 
Tliompson Products. Inc, of Cleveland. 
.A feyy- davs later. Hnglics .Aircraft an- 
nounced the resignation of Gen. 

Ramo and AA'ooldridgc yvere the tyvo 
top scientists at H.AC and had been 
with the company since 1946 when it 
first entered the avionics and guided 
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Hurley's Views onfiew Transports 

Don’t Sell Piston Power Short 

Another round of reciprocating engine airliners will 
precede turboprop era in U. S., C-W president predicts. 


XH-17 Canceled 

TTie huge turbojet-powered 
Hughes Aircraft XH-17 helicopter, 
and its larger successor, the XIl-28, 
have been canceled in the Air Force 
procurement reshuffle. 

Nicholas Stefano. formerly chief 
of the Hughes Helicopter Division, 
has joined American Helicopter Co. 


missiles fields. Both are men of con- 
siderable statute in the industry and 
were instrumental in attracting some 
of the top scientists now at Hushes. 

(Thompson Products, which first en- 
tered the electronics field in 1950, holds 
a stock interest in the newly formed 
corporation. Wooldridge is president 
and Ramo is vice president and execu- 
tive director.) 

► Long Brewing— The situation which 
led to the break is believed to have been 
brewing for some time and is not di- 
rectly related to Hughes’ earlier at- 
tempts to sell the company. Resigna- 
tions reportedly have bren in Hughes' 
hands for at least several weeks. Each 
was submitted individually, AviATtoN 
Wees was told, with no attempt at 
collective action. 

Six weeks ago. Noah Dietrich, exec- 
utive vice president of Hughes Tool 
Co., took over control of Hughes Air- 
craft, apnarentlv by-passing Gen, Ira 
Eakcr, who has been chief liaison officer 
between the two companies. 

On Sept. 21, Hughes reportedlv met 
with company officials in a last^iteh 
session which lasted from 9:50 p.m. to 
2:50 a.m, but to no avail. 

Uncertainties over Hughes’ plans for 
the company’s future are believed to 
have rankled HAC management. Dur- 
ing conversations with Aviation Week 
this spring, when rumors of the com- 
pany’s impending sale were rampant, 
top HAC management confidentially 
admitted that all that thev knew about 
the move was "what they read in the 
press," Avjation Week also was told 
that funds allocated for management 
bonuses were not distributed, 

► Company Fiihire-Dcspite their own 
actions, departing officials are reportedly 
urging lower-echelon people to remain 
with the company to continue impor- 
tant air defense oroiects. A resigning 
officials exnlains this hv saving that thev 
feel considerable nride in the organiza- 
tion which thev built up and are re- 
luctant to see their efforts dissipated. 

C-124s on Pacific Airlift 

Air Force is operating six C-124s on 
regularly scheduled trans-Paeific airlift 
flights, plans to add more Globemasters 
to the Far East route in the future. 


The U. S. airline industry will buy 
another round of piston-powered trans- 
ports before entciing the gas turbine 
eta by switching to turboprops, Roy 
Hurley, president and chairman of the 
Curtiss-Wrifht Corp. predicted to 
Aviation Week last week, 

Hurley said additional improvements 
in the compound piston engine and re- 
finements m current airframe designs 
would enable airlines to operate a non- 
,stop transcontinental schedule in seven 
hours with piston-powered equipment. 
American Airlines recently announced 
the banning of an eight-hour nonstop 
transcontinental schedule with Douglas 
DC-7s powered by Wright R5550 
Turbo Compound piston engines, 

► Greater Eronomy— Airlines eventually 
will make the switch to gas turbine 
power with the turboprop rather than 
the turbojet because of the greater oper- 
ating economy afforded by the turbine- 
driven propeller, according to Hurlev, 
He said the propeller faced a useful 
future in both the transonic and super- 
sonic speed ranges. 

Later, in a speech before the Adver- 
tising Club of Washington. Hurley 
said the major problem facing aviation 
today is the growing disoaritv between 
the increasing complexity of modem 
aircraft and the capacity of the aircraft 
industry to produce them fast enough, 
in sufficient quantities and at a reason- 
able cost, 

► Wrong Philosophy— Hurley blamed 


DC-7 Order 

Pan American-Gracc Airwavs last 
week announced purchase of five 
Douglas DC-7s for delivery in mid- 
1955. 

This brings Douglas orders for 
the DC-7 to 69 planes- The others; 
American 25, United 25, Delta 10 
and National 4. 

Panasrra savs the DG7s will lop 
more than two hours from New 
York-Biienos Aires DC-6 time. 
Thev will bridge the gap until 
as-ailabilitv of suitable long-range 
turbine-powered planes. Panagra 
added. 

The DG7 is the fastest piston- 
powered transnort in the world, 
cruising at speeds un to 565 mnh. 
It is cowered with the Wright 
R3550 Turbo Compound engine. 


current military proenrement laws for 
shackling the aircraft industry to a slow 
rate of growth except in time of emer- 
gency. 

He said that these laws were moti- 
vated by a fear that the aircraft indus- 
try's return on net worth would get too 
high and warned that unless this 
philosophy is scrapped Congress and 
the military will have to acc^t a low 
rate of return on net worth in lieu of 
the completed, combat-ready aircraft 
which they originally had wanted from 
the industry. 

The aircraft industry should be en- 
couraged to plow back money into de- 
velopment of increased and more effi- 
cient production capacity by allowing 
accelerated amortization costs. 

Hurley stressed that this policy would 
permit the aircraft firms to invest 100 
cents of every dollar so expended in bet- 
ter productive capacity instead of the 
2 cents on every dollar now available 
from net income after taxes and divi- 
dend requirements. 

► Progress Slow— Hurley said the air- 
craft indostiy had been considering 
pushing an accelerated amortizah’on 
policy for three years but there had 
been no real progress yet. 

"The answer to aircraft industry 
problems doesn’t lie in making more 
money through higher prices but in re- 
ducing costs by more efficient produc- 
tion,” Hurley said. "The industry 
should be encouraged to plow money 
hack into increased productive capacity 
and the government can easily take it 
away if companies fail to use the money 
for that pui^se. 

'T don’t think the answer lies in a 
guaranteed annual production rate over 
a long period of time, either. The air- 
craft industry has to take its chances on 
delivering the right product at the right 
price and the right time just as any 
other industry does.” 

► Space and Tools— Hurley said that 
with a policy of accelerated amortization 
costs in effect. Curtiss-Wright could 
have provided the plant expansion re- 
quired by the Korean emereency for a 
S5-million investment annually for the 
first five years after World War II 
ended and a $2.5-miIlion investment 
anmully in subsequent years. 

The goal of the aircraft industrv’s 
productive capacity expansion should be 
aimed at providing the pbnt space and 
tools to meet current military require- 
ments with a single shift 40-hour work 
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week, he said, and with this base in- 
being any future emergency could be 
met much faster by simply shifting to a 
three-shift 48-hour operation without 
any requirement for additional plant 
space or tools— the two worst bottle- 
necks in the Korean war emergency ex- 
pansion. 

"If 1 were an enemy of the United 
States I would keep up mv own aircraft 
productive capacity and watch carefully 
the increasing separation between the 
complexity of our aircraft and our ability 
to produce them with sufficient speed 
in sufficient quantities. Wlion an enemy 
can stnTcc with sufficient force to inflict 
damage on our inadequate productive 
capacity that can’t easily be recovered 
then he will be tempted to attack and, 
unfortunately for us. he would enjoy a 
good chance for success.” 

NAL Official Denies 
Comet Negotiations 

Robert E. Wieland. National Air- 
lines executive, last week said his com- 
pany is interested in Comets but de- 
scribed as "exaigeratcd" reports from 
London that he negotiated with dc 
Havilland Aircraft Co. for 12 jet trans- 

"We’te interested, the same as any 
other airline.” NAL's regional vice 
president-New York told Aviation 
Week. "But there are no negotiations. 

"I looked at the Comet while I was 
in London and discussed it with de 
Havilland— exploratory talks, certainly 
no deal. 

“If we ever do start negotiations, 
we'll be the first to admit it.” 

► DH Surprised— Dispatches from Lon- 
don early last week reported that 
Wieland said National would pay more 
than $25 million for 12 jet transports, 
probably Comet 2s and 3s. The reports 
quoted him as saving; "We think that 
although the Mark 1 Comet would not 
be economical for us. we would certainly 
like Mark 2s and 3s. There have been 
some excuses bs' Americans about the 
question of delivery dates, but all 1 can 
say is that it seems the dates svould 
suit us." 

But dc Havilland spokesmen told 
Aviation Week’s London correspond- 
ent that any decision by NAL to buy 
the turbine-powered liner came as a 
surprise to them. 

► U. S. Jet Wanted-A few days before 
the report of negotiations, G. T. Baker, 
president and board chairman of Na- 
tional indicated the airline intends to 
wait for a jet transport produced in the 
United States- 

"When America’s airlines arc ready 
for jets,” Baker said Sept. 15 in New 
Yort. "the superior production methods 
of our manufacturers will enable us to 
catch the British in a hurry.” 


•AUTOMATIC FACTORY for producing electronics, dc«lopcd by Burean of Standards 
for Nav) BuAcr, could icvolutionizc industry. Fiescnt pQot plant is designed to make . . . 


Navy Unveils Automatic Factory 


The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics and 
the National Bureau of Standards have 
taken the wraps off Project Tinkertoy, 
tlie nation's first "automatic factoiy" 
for mechanized production of electron- 
ics and its radically new fabrication 
techniques which could revolutionize 
electronics manufacturing. 

During the past two weeks, top-level 
representatives from approximately 100 
electronics and airciaft companies got 
their first look at the new process in a 
pilot plant which has been operating for 
several months in an obscure building 
near the Pentagon. Industry was im- 
pressed that Navy/NBS had progressed 
‘0 fat so fast- Existence of the program 


and the pilot plant had been a well-kept 

Developed by NBS. with the aid of 
several industrial contractors, Project 
Tinkertoy is viewed by the Navy as the 
anssver to the problem of how to pro- 
duce the vast quantities of electronic 
equipment wliicli would be required in 
the event of war. The process is best 
adapted to large-scale production pro- 
grams. 

► Eye-Opener- Visitors at the pilot 
plant saw raw materials going in one 
end of the production line and finished 
electronic modules, consisting of a tube 
and associated resistors and capacitors, 
rolling off the other end. Instead of the 
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familiar sight ot row-upon-row ot 
women wielding soldering irons, visitors 
saw 21 intricate machines, each at- 
tended by a single supervisor. 

At appropriate stations, each module 
component is automatically tested and 
sortra according to tolerances estab- 
lished by punch-cards. Rejects are dis- 
carded automatically. 

► Not Fully Automatic Yet— The pres- 
ent operation is not completeh' auto- 
matic. For instiincc, sub-assemblies are 
hand-carried from one machine to the 
next. However, an NBS spokesman says 
the objective was to mechanize only tlie 
critical manufacturing operations. The 
mechanized handling tcchniciucs used 
within individual machines should be 
easy to apply to the t-ask of transporting 
sub-assemblies between machines. 

The pilot plant is prcscntlv being op- 
erated for the Na\y bv Kaiser Electron- 
ics Division of Will)S Motors, Inc. to 
shake out minor bugs and establish 
module manufacturing costs. Present 
goal is to be able to produce individual 
modules at a cost of 50 cents. Plant 
output is going into a submarine detec- 
tion device (adapted by Sanders Asso- 
ciates. Inc.) which will serve as a prov- 
ing ground. 

► 'rinkertoy Advantages-Navy has put 
almost S5 million into the development 
of its present pilot plant, although a 
spokesman estimates the present plant 
now could be duplicated by industry for 
around a million dollars. If Project 
Tinkertoy teclmiqucs spread through 
the industry. Navy emects its invest- 
ment to pay off in the following ways: 

• Lower cost Navy and NBS estimate 
a Tinkertoy plant could cut electronic 
equipment manufacturing cost 20-25%. 

• Quick expansion. In an emergency, 
plant output can be quickly expanded 
by going on a 24-hour day, 7-day week, 
without neccssih- of hitink and training 
large numbers of new workers. (Goal of 
|>rcsent plant is 1,000 modules per 

• Fast conversion, .^n automatic fac- 


tory producing modules for 'l'\’ sets 
could be converted within 24 hours to 
produce modules for military gear. Navy 
estimates. 

• Uniform quality. Elimination of 
manual operations and use of 100% 
inspection during manufacturing cycle 
should produce more uniform, higher 
quality product. Navy says- 

• Reduced lead time. Because Tinker- 
toy plant operates largely from raw ma- 
terials, present lead-time cycle between 
component and equipment manuhic- 
tiirers should be eliminated. Naw savs. 

► Modular Construction—'! he Tinker- 
toy plant operation is based on turning 
out small modular units, i in. square 
by approximately one inch long. These 
can contain resistors, capacitors, re- 
actors, diodes and a miniature or sub- 
miniature tube base, all suitable inter- 
connected to form tire equivalent of one 
or two electronic stages. Each module 
may contain up to 20 resistors or ca- 
pacitors, or combination thereof. 

Croups of Tinkertoy modules are 
then combined on a chassis (module 
placement may be either manual or 
autonratic) to fonn a s arictv of militarv 
or commercial electronic equipments. 
Individual module circuitry is tailored 
to the requirements of the particular 
equipment. 

► Ceramic Wafers— Each of the modules 
consists of four to six machine-made 
ceramic wafers. During the manufactur- 
ing cycle, the wafers are silver-painted 
with the necessary conducting surfaces- 
To these are attached resistors consist- 
ing of machine-made carbon-coated 
tape, or capacitors consisting of small 
ceramic squares which have been ma- 
chine-coated witli silver. Tube sockets 
are automatically formed and secured 
to other ceramic wafers. 

WTiere inductors or diodes are re- 
quited. conventional components can 
be used and machine-mounted on a 
ceramic wafer. All wafers required for a 
single module are assembled bv a 
machine which solders a wire lattice- 



work along the four edges of the wafers. 
The lattice work serves both as a me- 
chanical support and an electrical inter- 
connection between individual wafers. 

► Significant Diffcrcncc—Undcr contract 
to the Army Signal Corps, General 
Electric has been developing autoinatic- 
faetory-t>pe machines for producing 
electronics (.^vi.ction Week Now 17, 
1952. p. 56). PrototsyK machines are 
slated for deliverv soon. Air Force has a 
similar program under way at Stanford 
Researrb Institute. Significant differ- 
ence between these programs and the 
Nan’s is that the former are designed 
to use consentional rcsi.stors. capacitors, 
and other components rather than fabri- 
cating them during the manufacturing 

I'hat will be an important difference 
to component manufacturers if the Proj- 
ect Tinkertov process spreads through 
the industn’. Component suppliers who 
attended the Nav\ demonstration te- 
portedh- voiced concern over their po- 
sition. It seems certain .some component 
manufacturers will consider flic possi- 
bilih' of producing Tinkertoy modules 
thenisohcs and siipplving them to 
equioment manufactuers. 

► Industry Enthusiasm— 'The Naw plans 
to make available all its Project Tinker- 
toi' know-how and drawings to qualified 
industries, and ses eral alrcadv have made 
inquiries, a Naw .spokesman told Av- 
tATiox W’eek. The Naw also is set- 
ting up additional demonstrations at 
irdustir request and plans to show a 
Project Tinkertos- displav and movie of 
the mamifjchirine proccs.s at the Na- 
tional Electronics Conference in Chi- 
cd|o. Sept. 2S-50.-PK. 


Demand for Jet Fuel 
Nears Avgas Market 

Demand for jet aircraft fuel will .sur- 
pass the market for aviation gasoline 
bi- the end of 1954, fames H. Doolittle, 
vice president of the Shell Oil Co., told 
the 51st annual meeting of the National 
Petroleum Assn, in Atlantic Cits'. 

Doolittle said the militarv demand 
for as’iation gasoline would continue 
to increase slightlv during the next sev- 
eral sears but will be overtaken bs- the 
rapidls' rising requirement for jet fuel 
before the end of next sear. The mar- 
ket for commercial aviation gasoline 
will continue to expand graduallv until 
turboprops and turbojets come into air- 
line use. Doolittle said. 

► Airlift Needs-He emphasized that 
anv national emergency similar to the 
Korean ss'ar in the immediate future 
would rc.sult in an increa.sed aviation 
gasoline requirement, since much of the 
militan- flying involved, particularly 
long-range airlift, svould be done on 
piston engines. 

fet engines already are approaching 
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the critical point for operations on ing, " Doolittle said- "If there is soon 
natural lubricants, and the future trend lo be a more realistic appreciation of 
will see heavier demands for ssnthctic our militars' air rcquireiiients and our 
lubricants that can meet the require- coiiimercial aviation potential then the 
ments of higb-altitudc jet operations. 'road blocks’ svill be removed and the 
"These demand estimates arc based demand for all petroleum products will 
on todav’s generally backward think- be greatly increased." 

Security Scuttles Jet Pod Debate 

Avro’s answer to Boeing arguments on engine mounts 
is withheld from Anglo-American air conference. 


B> David A. Andcrtim 

Loudon— The British contingent lo 
the joint Anglo-American .Aeronautical 
Conference came loaded for bear in its 
rebuttal to U.S. arguments for pod- 
mounted jet engine installations. But 
a security officer got buck fever, and the 
hunters fired late or wide of the mark. 

George Schairet, chief of Boeing Air- 
plane Co.’s technical staff, again cham- 
pioned the podded turbojet in a paper 
dclisercd during the first afternoon of 
the conference. 

►Off-and-OB Security— Strongest rejoin- 
der to Schaircr was expected from S- D. 
Davies, chief designer for A. V. Roc 
and Co., scheduled to present a paper 
on delta-wing aircraft— understood by 
most delegates to include a defense of 
the British approach of buried engines. 
But at the last minute, the paper was 
withdrawn for security reasons. 

Commented Sir William Farren, 
president of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society: "Owing to the difficulties . . . 
about security, it was decided that it is 
unwise that you should know that such 
a thing (Avro's delta-wing 'Viilcan) 
exists. How this is consistent with 
what happened at Fatnborough last 
week I do not know, but that is one 
of the things those who rule our lives 
would explain if only we knew who 
they are." 

► Mechanic’s I'cet-Schairer's presenta- 
tion generally was .similar to those he 
has delivered in the U.S. (AvtATiON 
W'eek May 18. p- 29). but the paper 
contiined one departure. During the 
illustration of bis points 


mtiint a large «ing and therefore one 
that could be geometrically thick 
enough to contain the cngincs- 

"As long as we keep coming out with 
wings that big," Edwards said, "we 
think it better to bury the engines in 

► Better Peifoimance-G. H. Lee, 
dcput\- chief designer for Handley Page, 
Ltd., makers of the be-flapped Victor, 
presented a quick comparison of podded 
and buried engine installations that 
scored almost equal drag for similar 
airplanes but allowed the buried type 
of installation to have 50% more wing 

"W'itli two-thirds the wing-loading, 
we can get better performance at height, 
and better binding conditions,” Lee 

► Pods for XB-58-Pods were defended 
bv \V, A. Clcgern. Convair-Ft. Worth 
chief of engineering flight test- He 
pointed out that Convair's ne«' super- 
sonic delta-wing bomber, still on the 
drawing boards, would ha\c podded 
engines. 

In ansner to British claims that a 
thick wing paid a dividend in allowing 
the landing gear to be refracted inside. 
Clcgern saief the XB-58 svould have 


both a thill wing and wing-housed laud- 
ing gear. 

► British Safety— Coinincntmg on the 
safets' aspects of pods, several of the 
British speakers expressed surprise at the 
need to worry about "explosive” engine 
failures, where a coin|)ressor or turbine 
wheel disintegrates- 

"We don't have engine failures.” 
said Avro's S. D. Davies. 

"W’c don't use austenitic steels in 
turbine wheels as the Americans do,” 
said A. -A, Lombard, chief designer of 
Rolls-Rosce Ltd.'s -Aero Division. 
"The\ get spongy at high temperatures. 
A\'c use chrome steels, and we don’t 
have failures.” 

Added Air Commodore F. R. Banks, 
who presided at the meeting: "Turbine 
wheels ju.st don't have to let go, any- 
more than cabins have to fail at 40,000 
feet.” 

► Winning Argument- After the meet- 
ing. both sides still disagreed. But on 
one point there was agreement: The 
real argument is not pods against buried 
engines, but American design philoso- 
phy against British- 

One Briton had the answer to that 
one. too. 

"If we had to retaluitc tomorrow, it 
would be your B-47s that would have to 
do the job,” he said. "That would 
make all of us in favor of pods." 

More than 700 delegates from the 
United States, Great Britain and other 
countries attended the three-day con- 
ftrcnco, sponsored jointly by the RAeS 
and the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. 

Of the 12 papers presented during 
the technical sessions, six were by 
.Americans, four by Britons and two by 
Canadians- -A complete summary report 
of the conference u'ill appear in Avrx- 
•rios Week. 


“How did that get in here?” Schairer 
said. But bv then, the point had been 
made. Out of the buried inlet were 
sticking a pair of mechanic’s feet. 

► Thick Wings-Ceorgo Edwards, direc- 
tor and chief engineer for Vickers Arm- 
strongs. led off replies to Schairer by 
stating that the British approach I'ltst Nnrt 
resulted from bomber requirements. '>* *he cm 
Design studies showed a low wing- non bno 
loading would be necessary, which flight- Tl' 



F 86H FLIES AT COLUMBUS 

.iierican F-86H Sabre lo come bomber is slightly larger 
ay’s Columbus, Ohio, pioduc- day fighters and is po 
shown taking off on a lest General Electric |7?. w 
w F-86H dual-purpose fighter- thrust than the J47 in ot 
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Post Office Starts 
Airmail Experiment 

Tons o( fitst-olass U. S. mai] leave 
tlie rails and t-.ike W the air late tiris 
week or earlv next, starting a revolu- 
tionary experiment by Post Office and 
the airlines. 

Airmail service for 1-ccnt-stamp let- 
ters and news journals may be expanded 
witbin a year to cover more routes, 
Postmaster General Arthur Summer- 
field says. Initial routes are New York- 
Chicago and Washington-Chieago. 

The airlines ecrtificatcd to haul air- 
mail on these routes are American, 
Capital, TYVA and United. All agreed 
to the rates, hut sonte did so grudgingly. 
Rates are 18-20 cents a ton-mile, com- 
pared with 45-53 cents for straight 
6-cent airmail. 

Civil Aeronautics Board last week 
gave final appmval to these low rates 
proposed in ultimatum form just two 
weeks previous hv Sunimerficld (Avia- 
tion Week Sept! 21. p. 89). 

► Other Carriers— Siimmcrfield said he 
was "naturallv gratified" by the Board’s 
record-speed acniiiesrencc to the contro- 
versial rates. Blit he added a stinger 
statement, apparently urging CAB to 
let down the hats to cargo and possibly 
nonsked airlines for participation in 
the mail airlift. 

He said; ■■^''c understand that other 
carriers have applications to carrv first- 
class and other preferential mail by air, 
and we are making inquiries as to their 
possible addition to the list of those 
already authorized to do so." 

Ftving Tiger I.ine and Slick Airways 
have petitioned CAB for permission to 
fly the mail at airfreight rates. Tliey 
claim that first-class m.iil service is an 
airfreight class of scrs'ice and that air- 
freight certificates therefore include 
transportation of this tvpe of mail. 

► Sked Answers— American Airlines 

lashed back, stating that the Tiger-Slick 
motion to CAB \s-as incorrectly filed 
and, furthermore, that "in anv event, 
no such exemption (for them to carry 
mail) should be granted . . . without 
amendments of their respective cer- 
tificates granted after notice and bear- 
ing." 

American adds: "pven if Slick and 
Flving Tigers had slinwn some public 
need for the seivice thev propose, there 
would be no imtifieation for circum- 
venting the certificate provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act as they seek to 
do.” 

To show that there is no compelling 
need for addition"! carriers, American 
cites statisHcs, The company savs: 
“Average dailv nmised capacity in the 
cargo compartments of the aircraft Oper- 
ated by American and United alone in 
nonstop flights ’'’eiv York-Chicago 
amounts to over 100 tons a day.” 


This is “more than three times the 
volume of New York-Newark-Chicago 
first<Iass and other preferential mai] 
estimated in the t’ostinaster General’s 
petition.” And this does not include 
other AA aud UAL New York-Chicago 
flights that make one or more stops 
en route, American says. 

BO AC’s Comet 
Makes Record Flight 

(AfcCraw-flill World Nesvs) 


are under construction at the com- 
pany’s Chester plant, and two are being 
built by Short Bros. & Hatland at Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland. 

To pave the way for Comet 3s, de 
Havilland plans to wind up deliveries 
of Mark 2s earlier in 1956. But pro- 
duction can be stepped up beyond 45 
planes to meet additional orders. 

Meanwhile, sticking out of the DH 
experimental shop at Hatfield is the 
rear section of the prototype Comet 3. 

Company officials say the airliner will 
make its maiden flight next June. 


London-First production Comet 2 
to roll out of de Havilland Aircraft Co.'s 
plant made a record run last week to 
and from Rio dc Janeiro during a 
route test of British Overseas Airways 
Corp.'s new jet transport service to 
South America. 

Oe Havilland plans to produce ap- 
proximately 45 of the new Comet ver- 
sions, has announced orders for 31. 

As the first Comet 2 made its record 
flights, fuselages for ciglit additional 
Mark 2s were on the Dll production 
floor at Hatfield Aerodrome. Two more 


Hiller Gets License 
For Doman Copter 

Doman Helicopters, Danbury, Conn., 
has licensed production of its H-31 to 
Hiller Helicopters’ Palo Alto, Calif., 
plant to meet increased military de- 
mand for the three-place, Lycoming- 
powered Army ambulance. 

Company spokemen report the agree- 
ment will exist for the H-31's military 
life, provides a "favorable royalty rate” 
to Doman on sales by Hiller. 


Civil Aircraft, Engine Shipments 

July Jime 1952 

1953 July 


Complete aircraft 

By weight of airframe: 

Less than 3,000 lb 

3,000 lb. and heavier 

By number of places: 

Onc.to-livc-ol.ice 

More than five phees 

By total rated bp., all engines: 

Up to 399 bp 

400 hp. and more 

Total value of shipments of complete aircraft ai 
parts (000 omitted) 


e of shipments of aircraft engines 


Aircraft engines 
Engine parts . . 
Unfilled orders (3,00( 


402 339 353 

578 516 328 

24 23 25 

378 316 528 

24 23 25 

378 316 328 

24 25 25 

$51,637 $28,711 $22,645 

23,117 20.985 15,611 

3,514 2,680 2,239 

19,603 18,305 13,372 

8,520 7,726 7.034 

$12,749 $13,060 $10,553 

6,583 6,636 2,917 

6,166 6,424 7,641 


Civil Aircraft Shipments Increase 


Aircraft industry shipped 402 civil 
planes valued at |23.1 million during 
June, compared to 339 units at $21 mil- 
tion in June, a joint report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau and Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration reveals. 

Engines shipped for eh-il aircraft 
amounted to 579 totaling 400,900 hp,, 
a 5% inaease in number and slight 
boost in liorsepower related to ship- 
ments of the preceding month. Engine 
manufacturers shipped 524 poworplants 


totaling 400,600 hp, in June. 

Airframe weight of the 2,665 air- 
craft shipped during the first seven 
months of 1953 totaled 5.997.000 lb. 
They were valued at $123.3 million. 
At the end of the same period last 
year, the total value was $111.4 million. 

Backlog of aircraft orders for civilian 

E lanes of 3,000 lb. airframe weight and 
eavier amounted to 353 at the end of 
July, a decrease of 24 planes from the 
total at the end of June. 
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T^iia is a casting tor a reciprocating ram. It Is to 
be maehiiK-il and hand .scraped to a final fiatne.ss 
of le.ss than, ,0(K)1 inch. Should poro-sily show 
up during macJiining,, tbo cost of work done and 
heat trentfDent is w^ted. The-pajl must be 
.^scrajijied, nohjSCfapqd.'' *• ^ 'f 

. '• Bjjt radiogtJtjSy avoJJ.s thaflj^y x-raying every 
cfisHftg, flaws arc thseovered !>cforc work is started 
. . . before hundreds of dollars have been invested 
in machining and heat-treating costs. 

Radiography. . . 

another important function of photography 


This i.s anotliep example of tlie savings possible 
through radiography. 

If you’d like to lie sure all your castings are 
sound— if youM like to know ways to improve 
yield in production run.s— get in touch with your 
x-ray dealer. He’ll gladly talk it over. Or, if you 
like, write us for a free copy of “lUiliograpiiy as a 
Ftpuntiry Tool.” 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
X-ray Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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. . . call on Decker! 

And your aircraft will be 

Decker Aviation Corpora- 
tion can handle all your 
aircraft instrument repair, 
overhaul, or modification 

From a single gage to en- 
tire flight panels — from gun 
charges to gyro directional 
indicators — you can depend 
on Decker’s laboratory fa- 
cilities and skilled tcchni- 

Decker was among the 
first CO be CAA licensed for 
all four instrument classifi- 
cations. It has maintained 
this leadership ever since 
through precision workman- 
ship and prompt deliveries. 



^Decker 

AVIATION CORP. 

1361 Frankferd Ave., Fhlle. 25, Pa. 


Jet Crash Angers 
Van Nuys Residents 

Los Angeles— Crash of a Lockheed 
T-33 jet trainer into a Los Angeles 
suburb recently brought demands tor 
closing of the Van Nuys, Calif., Airport 
and an end to jet flights over congested 
Southan California areas. 

The angry public reaction to the 
crash was reminiscent of that stirred 
up by commercial airline crashes in 
Elizabeth, N. ]., the winter before last. 
Significantly, however, the protests arc 
directed specifically at jet aircraft. 

The T-33, piloted by Capt. Samuel 
Fant on an acceptance flight from 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s Van Nuys 
plant, smashed into a home just short 
of the airport runway after a flameout. 
One woman was killed and two other 
persons in the house injured. Two 
children in the backyard narrowly es- 
caped wlien the skidding aircraft halted 
inches from where they were playing. 
► Praise for Crew— Capt. Fant and his 
passenger, Capt. Howard W. Rhodes, 
suffered only minor injuries. Iheir 
commanding officer, Maj. E. J. Rock- 
hani, praised Capt. Fant for his attempt 
to set the plane down in a vacant lot. 
"Under the circumstances, " Rockhatn 
said, “he made the best possible land- 
ing. It was a miracle that there wasn't 
greater loss of lives." 

Tire jet trainer skidded for several 
hundred yards after impact, smaslicd a 
small trailer, wrecked a parked car and 
sheared off an orange tree before plung- 
ing through the home. 

The day following the crash the Los 
Angeles City Council protested the use 
of airoorts in congested areas by jet 
aiicraft. The council unanimously asked 


the airport commission to investigate. 

"We should determine if jet planes 
should be allowed training flights 
within the city,” said Councilman Rob- 
ert M. Wilkinson. "Perhaps they could 
be permitted to take off and land if 
there is sufficient runway.” 

(Lockheed executive vice president 
Courtlandt S. Cross later pointed out 
that there arc no jet training flights at 
the Van Nuys Airport.) 

Councilman L. E. Timberlake, who 
li\es near Los Angeles International 
Airport, eommented; “Jets come over 
my house and the whole house shakes 
and so do all tire residents in the area." 
► Lockheed Pickcted-T'he next day 
nearly 200 women and children pick- 
eted the Lockheed plant at Van Nuys 
in protest. They carried hand-made 
signs w ith such inscriptions as; 

"School starts! Jet killers make peace 
impossible.” 

"This airport is a menace to flic 
safety of our community." 

The signs called for an end to all jet 

& living oi er the San Fernando 
and an end to Air National 
Guard operations at the airport. The 
leader of the citizens’ group said it 
seeks complete abolition of the Van 
Nuys Airport but will wait to see what 
action citv’ officials take. 

► Doolittle Conimcnts-Gcn. James 
Doolittle, visiting the city, was pulled 
into the controversy by newsmen when 
he noted that the question of airport 
location was included in a survey he 
conducted for the government. 

“In the first place," said Doolittle, 
"most airports were originally built way 
out— in isolated sections where there 
were no residences, The residential 
areas sprang up around them. 

"If you now move the airports away 



C-130A Mockup Takes Long Trip 


Carefully wrapped, the virtually intact 25- land and sea voyage from Burbank, Calif., 
ton mockup of the new Lockheed C-150 to Marietta, Ga., via the Panama Canal, 

turboprop assault transport is seen bemg llie aew four-engine US.AF transport is 

trucked through Georgia following a tong scheduled for production at Marietta. 
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W HAT you see pictured here soon will be nose 
sections on new Chance Voughl F7U-3 air- 
craft, housing tire electronic nerve center of these 
spectacular jet fighters. 

They are void-free honeycomb sandwich 
“radomes” or electro-magnelicaily transparent 
enclosures made of glass fabric and liquid resins 
which permit the searching fingers of tlie ship’s 
radar to reach out and probe— unrestricted by the 
conventional metal surface that usually forms an 
aircraft’s outer skin. 

Pioneered and produced by Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation under an Air Force program, void- 
free laminates provide superior strength, quality 
and performance in reinforced plastic structures 
—whether used for gun-laying and search radomes 
or for submerging a variety of antennas within 
the fuselage of today’s high-speed aircraft. The 
absence of projections eliminates drag and vibra- 


tional "flutter,” resulting in jet designs that are 
“clean” and aerodynamically sound. 

Goodyear Aircraft excels in the research and 
design of tough, void-free plastic sections for air- 
craft— was the leader in using matched dies and 
producing foamed-in-place radomes. It can deliver 
the entire package, including the metal edge 
attachments. 

This work is typical of that done by Goodyear 
Aircraft in the service of the aeronautical industry. 
Whether the job is one of building radomes, elec- 
tronic computers, bonded sandwich structures, 
airframes or complete airplanes — versatile 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation has proved its 
ability to team up with and deliver the needs of the 
aviation industry. 

Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. For informa- 
tion write Dept. 65.A, .Akron 15, Ohio 
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NEVIMaTUS 

SELF-CONTAINED RHODES LEWIS j 
HIGH-PRESSURE (3000 psi) COMPRESSOR 
SAVES SPACE, WEIGHT, MAINTENANCE j 



features: Integral package 
unit, requires only simple power 
source and reservoir connec- 
tions . . - operates 500 hours con- 
tinuous duty per Specification 
MIL-C-7135 - . . used extensively 
in military aircraft pneumatic 
systems. .. easy to install and 
service , . . takes less than five 
minutes to install or remove en- 
tire package unit. Approved by 
V.S. Navy for installotion in 
military aircraft. 

new lighf-weigbl products and systems 
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Take advantage of Rhodes Lewis engineering knowledge and 
manufacturing facilities in the field of electrical and pneu- 
matic equipment. Your inquiries are cordially invited. 



from the residences, the people will 
follow them. Or if you move them so 
far away that they are completely re- 
mote from the cities, how can they be 
accessible to people who travel by air?" 
he stated. 

Doolittle’s cool words did little to 
quench the angry fire, however. At 
week's end the protest still was making 
headlines. 

New Decrees Revise 
Air France Setup 

fMcGraw-HilJ World News) 

Paris-Premier Joseph Laniel’s gov- 
ernment has published two decrees 
ordering a substantial reorganization of 
the French air transport industry. 

Under the first decree, the national 
carrier, Air France, will be partly dena- 
tionalized. A public offering of Air 
France stock will be made to provide 
funds for the continuation of the line’s 
re-equipment program. Amount of pub- 
lic participation in ownership and man- 
agement of Air France has not been 
determined, but it is presumed the 
government will retain a majority inter- 
est. 

New financial setup will make it 
possible for the government to limit its 
subsidies to payments for certain fliglits 
which, though commercially unprofit- 
able, are considered to be in the na- 
tional interest. The public stock offer- 
ing is made possible fay the fact Air 
France is operating at a profit: 1952 net 
amounted to $314,000. 

► Second Decree— The second deaee 
gives the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
broad powers to regulate air traffic in 
order to avoid what is termed "sterile 
competition." 

Tbe ministry will have power to di- 
vide air traffic between Air France and 
private French carriers by limiting the 
number of airlines authorized to fly 
particular routes and by splitting up 
traffic on some more important routes 
according to quotas. 

Air France and Compagnie Gcnerale 
de Transports Aeriens, one of the big 
privately-owned airlines, have reached 
an agreement to share air traffic between 
France and Algeria. This agreement 
gives Air France 55% of the traffic and 
CGTA 45%. It is expected to be far 
more difficult to reach an agreement 
among carriers operating between 
France and Morocco. 

5 & W Officers Buy 
3,300 Stock Shares 

Biggest stock transactions reported 
by the aviation industry to Securities 

6 Exchange Gommission last month 
were purchases of 3,300 common diares 
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“DME/VOR MOST USEFUL 
NAVIGATION AID AVAILABLE” 


. . . says Cole H. Morrow of J. /. Case Co. 


The J. I. Case Company, manufacturers of 
power farm machinery, have been flying 
experimental DME since December 1952 in 
one of the company’s planes. Shown above are 
Elmo Halverson, Chief Pilot, Paul Johns, 
Pilot, and Cole H. Morrow, Chief Plant 
Engineer, looking at the DME antenna. 


operators the most accurate and useful naviga- 
tion aid that has ever been available.” 

Bendix Distance Measuring Equipment can 
also help you to reduce operating costs, navi- 
gate along new or unfamUiar routes with 
greater accuracy, hold at unmarked points and 
estimate arrival times more accurately. 


Mr. Morrow, who is also Chairman of The 
National Business Aircraft Association says, 
“When all the present DME ground equip- 
ment is instaUed and operating, the air-borne 
VOR and DME will provide business aircraft 


~6endix 


For additional information write: 


BENDIX* RADIO 

BALTIMORE 4, MAHnANO 
A DIVISION OF BENDIX 
AVIATION CORFORATION 



THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN 


'Radio 
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alloys. Let us show you how MICROCAST parts 
can fit into your product's design. 

MICROCAST I austenal laboratories, inc. 

w%tm9w c _ A __ I 234 Cm 39rh St., N*w York 16. Niw York 

VaVlalON I rUISoirlhCI<l(ogoA».,Chlco9ci37, III. 


of Seaboard & W'estem Airlines stoct 
by three officers of the company. 

Arthur V. Norden bought 2,000 
shares, boosting his total holding to 
36,421 shares; Wallace P. Neth pur- 
chased 1,000 to make a total of 1,526; 
and Harold Montcc bought 300, bring- 
ing liis total to 2,700. 

Other stock transactions: 


iJIrector. bouaht 20 rr i:o 

own'«r, bitugrht 200 ehnrert of 6sf curmiln*' — 
rorrvtrtlblo. mnlcInK n lotril holdinir of I 



DH-Canada to Design 
New Light Transport 

De Havilland Aircraft of Canada has 
been granted a 5257,774 contract by 
the Canadian government tor design 
and development of a new light trans- 
port plane. 

Tire firm also has won a $27,500 
aw ard to work out a wheel-ski artange- 
nient for aircraft. 

TTie awards were made known by the 
Canadian Department of Defense Pro- 
duction, Ottawa. Tlic department re- 
vealed it had let contracts totaling 
5714.000 for aircraft parts and equip- 
ment during the July 16-31 period. 
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MAUIVb&ltIM KUbELAGlS u sbowa taJjug shape at hast Coast Aetuiumtics plant. hCA made eipenniealal magucsium wing tor K.80. 


AMC to Test All-Magnesium F-80C 

USAF evaluation will show if performance of experimental 
light-metal ]>Iane matches its production possibilities. 


By Irving Stone 

The future utilization of magnesium 
as a structural material in aircraft is 
under consideration at Wright Air De- 
velopment Center. At least two types 
of planes-a new trainer and a new 
fighter— are being actively considered for 
ail-magnesium malceup. A definite policy 
on the exploitation of magnesium's 

S tential in airframes is expected to be 
mulated in the very near future. 
This new interest in the material 
comes at a time when the Air Materiel 
Command is getting ready to evaluate 
the first jet-poweted, comtat-type, “alt- 
magnesium’’ aircraft as the final phase 
in a basic experiment aimed at lower 
cost, simplified structure. 

TTie plane which AMC will chec): 
is a Lockheed F-80C, with its alu- 
minum allov structure redesigned and 
fabricated ftom magnesium alloys by 
East Coast Aeronautics, Inc., Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., under experimental 
projects. 

► Wings, Then Fuselage— Components 
for the all-magnesium F-SOC were con- 
structed by ECA under two separate 
contracts, one for the wing (Aviation 
Week July 4, 1949. p. 26) and one 
for the fuselage. 


This story carries first details on how 
ECA made the magnesium fuselage, 
► Thicker, But Lighter— .A pioneer in 
the field of magnesium structures, ECA 
sees magnesium alloys as permitting the 
use of thick skins with no weight in- 
crease, allowing the elimination of 
stiffening members and fasteners. This 
use of fewer parts cuts manhours for 
engineering, design and m.inufacture of 
tools, parts fabrication and assembly, 
Lower manhour requirements add up 
to reduced cost of structure. 

Speed of aircraft in the immediate 
future will not bar use of magnesium 
alloys, For an equilibrium skin tem- 
perature of 250F, a value claimed safe 


for the material, sea level speed would 
be close to 1,100 mph., and at 60,000 
ft. close to 1,400 mph. 

• Id the wing project. East Coast 
reported a considerable amount of sim- 
plification achiex’ed. In comparison with 
about 1,640 pieces and 42,700 fasten- 
ings in the original aluminum alloy 
wing, the ECA-built magnesium struc- 
ture contains only about 508 pieces 
and 16,000 fastenings. Both static and 
flight articles passed testing. 

• Fuselage project was begun by ECA 
in mid-1950 and also covered a static 
test and a flight article. In addition 
to the body proper and empennage, 
this phase of the work also included 
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CAST PARTS used in experimental magnesium fusebge might be abandoned in laige.seale producKon because of added machining it 
entails. Spokes in bulkhead section (left) prci-cnt warpage in casting; they ore cut away later. 


the constmetiou of ailerons and laps 
m niiigncsiuni. These two surfaces had 
not been included in the wing job. 
►Tests Soon— The static test fuselage 
was delivered to AMC in June. It is 
scheduled for early testing and will be 
teamed with an aluminum alloy wing 
which merely will be used for support 
purposes in the trial. 

The Sight article is slated for delivery 
early in 1954. This fuselage and tail 
combined with a pair of magnesium 
wing panels previously built by EC.A 
and stored there will comprise the all- 
magnesium F 80C to be flight-proved 
by AMC. 

► Interchangeability Required— Actually 
this F-80C is only a partial-proving 
vehicle for tlie benefits of magnesium 
as a structural material. Although it 
did afford an opportunity to develop 
a means of fabrication to meet new 
design and production problems and 
generally point up the advantages in- 
volved in using the material, the limita- 
tions imposed by the transition from 
an established design in aluminum 
alloy to one in magnesium necessarily 
involved many compromises. 

Main limiting factor was the re- 
quirement of interchangeability of 
fuselage, wings, ailerons, flaps, tail and 
landing gear, with tlie prototype F- 
SOC's corresponding parts in aluminum 

Another established design recently 
adapted to magnesium by ECA is 
the Grumman F9F-2 Paiitlicr wing 
(Aviation Week Sept. 1. 1952, p. 21). 
►Design From Scratch— The F-80 and 
F9F projects in magnesium do not 
take full advantage of the metal’s 
properties, it is claimed. 

'The only way of establishing tlie 
degree of simplification and cost re- 
duction attainable with magnesium is 
to design from scratch an airframe in- 
corporating the overall use of the 

Indicative of this approach is ECA’s 
design submitted in a USAF jet trainer 
design competition. Tliis configuration 
with its all-magnesium airframe is re- 
ported to embody a degree of simplifica- 
tion which would enable it to be pro- 
duced in volume for considerably less 
thaiL a competitive design in conven- 


MAGNESIUM NOSE CONSTRUCTION; No stiffeners in upper forward section: 


F-80 AFT FUSELAGE in magnesium (left) and aluminum (right). Magnesium is lighter, 
can be used in greater thicknesses, climinatiDg need for stificuers. 
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tional aluminum alloy construction. 

► First Details— Here are the details on 
how ECA constructed the fuselage, tail, 
ailerons and flaps to complete the all- 
magnesium F-86C. 

Because of interchangeability require- 
ments, the magnesium nose section lay- 
out had to maintain the same gun loca- 
tions, nose gear attach points, and 
attachment locations of nose section to 
the fuselage midsection. As a result 
of these restrictions, very little modifi- 
cation was accomplished in this section. 

In general, material gages were 
boosted to give the required strength in 
magnesium alloy. TIus usually gave a 
heavier gage for an equivalent weight 
in aluminum alloy. 

By reason of the heavier (about 40%) 
age skin used-resulting in a higher 
uckling allowable— tlic skin stiffeners 
were eliminated in the upper nose sec- 

AII skins and bulkheads, except some 
sheet in the lower part of the section, 
were fabricated from Dow Chemical’s 
FS-lh-24 magnesium sheet. All longer- 
ons were fabricated from Dow's ZK- 
60A-T5 extrusions- 

► Midsection, Castings— In the fuselage 
midsection, tlic hear ier gages used for 
skin, bulkheads and frames also per- 
mitted the elimination of all skin 
stiffeners, except in the aft lower 
section. However, the interchange- 


ability requirement dictated the reten- 
tion of the main structural load-carrying 
longerons as in the standard aluminum 
alloy F-80C. 

Sheet and extrusion material was 
same as that used in the nose section. 

Other simplification involved the use 
of magnesium castings instead of built- 
up fuselage members. This was done to 
reduce the number of parts where pos- 
sible, even though casting machining- 
penalties were invohed. In a produc- 
tion version (as distinguished from this 
experimental version) it is possible that 
it might be feasible to use built-up mem- 
bers instead of the castings because of 
the machining manhours and machines 
invoK'ed. 

Cast members included the second 
and third upper frame portions forward 
of the aft pressure bulkhead, because of 
the greater rigidity requirements in the 
pressurized area. 

Other structural members adapted to 
castings were tlie ait scoop bulkhead, 
the fonvard and aft wing attachment 
bulkheads (each casting extending from 
the vertical centerline at the bottom 
to about 135 deg. towards the top), and 
a portion of the flap actuator support 

► Aft Section— Magnesium construction 
in the aft section also permitted the 
elimination of the longitudinal stiff- 
eners. Five longerons were retained, 


with four of these mnniiig the full 
length of the section and also serving as 
the skin splices. A fifth longeron located 
at the bottom center runs aft for about 
half the section length. Longerons are 
ZK-60A-T5 extrusions, while skin is 
FS-lh-24 sheet, as in the other sections. 

Non-magnesium members in the aft 
section are the firewall bulkheads and 
those supporting the tail section. These 
members are stainless steel. 

► Stabilizer Details— Tire stabilizer rep- 
resents an interesting consersion from 
aluminum to magnesium. Tire alu- 
minum structure had two beams, ciglit 
cliotdwisc ribs, and longitudinal 
stringers in each panel. The magnesium 
structure utilized three beams and four 
ribs per panel. 

Beam material is '/K-60A-T5 extru- 
sion, machined with straight taper 
towards the tip. Forward and rear 
beams are made up of two L-shaped 
members riveted together to form a 
channel with the open end aft. The 
intermediate beam is made up of two 
T-scctions with rertical webs riveted 
to form an I-beam section. 

Ribs ate sheet metal webs with ex- 
tmded caps, except for the tip rib. which 
is all sheet mctal. 

► Tapeted Skin— To obtain maximum 
beam bending efficiency and to avoid 
skin splices, the horizontal stabilizer 
was designed to use machine-tapered 
magnesium skin extending in one piece 
from root to tip on each panel. The 
skins arc 82 in. long, measure ,172 in. 
at the root and taper to ,040 in. at 
the tip. Maximum width of skin is 
about 36 in. 

The sheet was machined from hard- 
rolled material conforming to Federal 
Specification QQ.M44, condition H. 

Tapering was done on an ECA- 
modified arm router arrangement, 
using a vacuum holding table fixture. 
Tire taper was obtained by tilting the 
vaaium bed at the slope of .0192 in./ ft. 

► Nose Piece— The bend radius involved 
in the leading edge skin posed a prob- 
lem. This was solved by using a ma- 
chined extrusion for a leading edge in- 
sert, with a recess in the aft portion to 
receive tlic flush-fitting skin. 

Initially it was thought that a casting 
could be used for the leading edge in- 
sert to avoid excessive machining, but 
warpage difficulties encountered with 
the casting caused this attempted use 
to be abandoned. For a production 
project, it is likely that tfie casting 
problem would be pushed to a satis- 
factory solution. 

In the transition of the stabilizer 
from aluminum alloy to magnesium, 
about 27 Ib. of wciglit was picked up. 
'Fire reason attributed for this penaih’ 
is tliat ECA was requested by AMC to 
design the stabilizer for a much higher 
load— about 2.4 times standard. 

► Castings in Flap— The magnesium 
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\ OPCOS> LockfoaiD offers lasn)' new concepu in aircraft 
design, engineering, and monufaclure. 

As a strong, lightweight reinfereing material it has won int. 
mediate acclaim in the aircraft industry. 

In addition to its unique ability to be loemed in place with 


NOPCO 


NOPCO LOCKFOAM 


Versatile HCW Structural Tool 


Chemical Company, Harrison, N. i. 
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BranchBs: Boston • Chicago • Cedartown, 6a. ■ Richmond, Calif. 


ANGLgear 

. . . an important part 
of this 

TRIM TAB 
CONTROL SYSTEM 



A 3-wjy ANGLgear® right angle 
bevel gear unit supplements an 
R-ltS Rotorac® Electric Rotary 
Actuator in this typical Mrhrm- 
aclualtd system. ANGLgear— with 

its size-is ideal for such close- 
quarter applications. Its compact 
design, hardened gears, ball bear- 
ings, flanged end mountings, 3-bolt 


pilot on the mounting ends are 
plus features. 


Two basic sizes with three ratings 
are fully described in I.A.S. Aero- 
nautical Engineering Catalog. See 
it for data. 


ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


rudder, fin, elevatoi and aileron ace 
basically the same as their ahiminum 
alloy counterparts, except for the elimi- 
nation of a few libs. 

In the flaps, all ribs were eliminated 
and roider castings— four per flap— in- 
stalled between tlie hinge points and 
the trailing structure. The castings 
serve to take the load of the flap. 

► Hot Work— EGA has found Aat the 
working of magnesium alloys at 
eles'atcd temperatures requires develop- 
ment of new shop techniques and 
methods of heating both work and 
equipment. But working at elevated 
temperatures docs provide these ad- 
vantages; 

■ Parts can be formed in a single 
operation, without intermediate anneal- 
ing and drawing— saving time and inter- 
mediate drawing dies. 

• Springhaek is almost eliminated at 
the higher temperatures of the work- 
ing range. 

EGA has found that when mag- 


nesium alloys must be formed hot, it 
is desirable to preheat the sheet or 
extrusion to working temperature. In 
comparison to placing cold sheets in 
the die, preheating; 

• Assures proper forming temperatures. 

• Minimizes distortion resulting from 
internal stresses. 

•Helps maintain dies at uniform tem- 
perature. 

• Boosts production rate. 

When parts ate relatively small, pre- 
heating is not necessary, EGA reports, 
since the part will absorb sufficient heat 
for forming from the die, without re- 
ducing die temperature to any great 
extent. 

A temperature limit of 350F was 
selected at EGA for all hot fomiing 
operations on FS-lh-24 sheet. This 
tenjperaturc results in a maximum ex- 
posure time (during forming and 
handling) of about 15 min. based on 
compressive yield strength, and about 
20 min, based on tensile yield strength. 




Plastics Aid in DC-6 Conversion 


Reinforced plastics figure importantly 
in the recent conversion of Iz Ameri- 
can Airlines DG-6s to high-density tour- 
ist configurations by Lockheed Aircraft 
Service-International at N. Y. Inter- 
national Airport, Idlewild. 

LcGonte Plastics Go., Inc., Fatm- 
ingdale, N. Y., fabricated overhead lug- 
gage racks and water tank compartment 
of laminated plastics. Use of these 
plastic parts is reported to have saved 
considerable weight and installation 
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6 definite ways you can cut costs 
with Avien’s “TWO-UNIT” FUEL GAGE 


Avieo's Two-Unit Fuel Gage ia creating a lot of talk with We believe the Two-Unit Gage is so important that your 
manufacturers, engineers, and purchasing men. inquiry should not be delayed another day. Write or call na. 


This new “package” means that Avien units are now all “shelf 
items.” As long as the units are designed for the same airoaft, 
they're completely interchangeable. 

The Avien Two-Unit Fuel Gage is now scheduled for produc- 
tion, to meet your manufacturing programs. The indicator is 
available in either large or small sizes, with all varieties of 
dial configurations. 

Every month, Avien produces over ten thousand major instru- 
ment components for the aviation industry. 
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The tight grip and great safety you 
get with the Townsend Tufflok* Nut 
come from its special design and 
materials which combine to make it 
the toughest locknut ever produced. 

Cold Forged Body of Tufflok 
Nut is in one piece. It has high me- 
chanical strength and an exclusive 
petal design a-ssures positive staking 
of the insert. 

Tough threads are cut in cold- 
forged steel — are stronger — spin on 
easier — resist galling — speed up ap- 


You Get Tight Grip— Safety and 
Economy with Townsend Tufflok*' Nuts 


plication — afford more re-use. 

Treated Hex Insert is resilient, 
vulcanized hom-like fibre having high 
mechanical strength. It resists mois- 
ture, drying out, high-octane gasoline 
and lubricants. 

Positive Locking Action is pro- 
vided by hexagonal insert in which 
threads are impressed in resilient 
material — setting up constant pres- 
sure against the bolt threads, pro- 
viding a fiiction grip, and holding 
the nut tight against vibration. 


Tufflok Nuts are economical- 
have been proved by use and by test. 
They are approved against Air Force- 
Navy AeronauticalSpecificationAN- 
N-5b on self-locking nuts and are 
listed in Air Force-Navy Aeronau- 
tical bulletin ANA 169g as an ap- 
proved AN 365 Part under Nylok 
part numbers. 

To learn more about the tight grip 
and positive resistance to vibration 
and shock obtained with Townsend 
Tufflok Nuts, write for free literature. 
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installation is reported to Iiave saved 
HJ lb. 

The deck is made of 80-in. sections 
of Strux ccllular-celliilose-acetate core 
sand'viched between Fiberglas faces. 
The triangular dividers also have Stiux 
cores, sandwiched between skins of 
Hess, Goldsmith’s 164 glass fabric with 
Volan finish, impregnated with poly- 
ester resin. The dividers arc inserted in 
and bonded to aluminum channel cap 
members. A two-point mounting se- 
cures the dividers to the cabin struc- 

The deck is bolted to the undet- 
edge of the dividers. An aluminum 
handrail mounts on tlic inboard edge 
of the deck and the lower portion of 
the inboard end of the dividers. 

The water tank compartment— an in- 
tegral part of cabin partition— is used for 
mounting the mct.il tank- It is con- 
structed of the same materials used in 
the tack decks, and is faced with a ma- 
lu^any Flexwood laminate. The com- 
partment is constructed as a complete 
unit and is secured to the floor with 
font bolts; overhead fastening is with 
two bolts. 

Aircraft Unions Join 
Forces in Wage Talks 

United Auto Workers (CIO) and 
(be International Association of Ma- 
chinists (AFL) will combine forces in 
forthcoming contract negotiations witli 
United Aircraft Corp., using a unified 
strategy that is scheduled for 1953-54 
wage bargaining with otlier airframe 
and engine manufacturers. 

Union leaders say the two labor or- 
ganizations have developed an "overall 
poliev' for unify of approach in the air- 
craft field.” a program that stems from 
the recent “mutual assistance” agree- 
ment between lAM and UAW. 

The unions are scheduled to com- 
bine against UAC in: 

• Bargaining for “sharp improvement" 
of contracts at all United Aircraft 


(lie corporation's employes. 

Tlie lAM-UAC agreement covers 
negotiations at UAC's Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division plants at East 
Hartford, Southington, Meriden. Port- 
land and North Haven. Conn.; Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division, 
Dallas. Tex., ,ind Hamilton Standard 
Division, East Hartford. 

Purpose of the agreement, labor 
leaders say, is to “strengthen our mutual 
bargaining position, to further our ef- 
forts to establish uniform contract pro- 
visons and to remove labor as a 
competitive factor in dealing with cor- 
|>orations that have multiple plants or- 
ganized by two unions.” 



THtHMOCOUPUt TYPE 

All LEWIS thermocouple indicators 
are fully cold-end compensated, mag- 
netically shielded and are available 
for use with iron-constantan, copper- 
constantan or chromel-alumel ^er- 
mocouples in all standard ranges for 
the thermocouple material used. A few 
typical ranges are listed below. 

MMEL I7S. 2A" mi lo AND 10401 
—SO to 4-300’C Cylinder Temp. 

(AN 5536- JA or TIA) 

—50 to 4-300'C Bearing Temp. . . . 

0 to 4-lOOO-C Exhaust Temp. 

MOOtl 4SS, nt" case le AND 1040S 


—SO to -P300*C CyUnder Teraj 
(AN SS36-2A or T2A) 

—50 to 300'C Bearing Temp. 

0 to 4- lOQO’C Exhaust Temp. 





RISfSTANCE TYPE 

. Accurate ratiometers, these LEWIS 
• indicators are remarkably free of volt- 
age error, have nearly linear scales 
(itot crowded at the ends) and are 
magnetically shielded. A few typical 
ranges are given below. Not shown is 
Model 46B, 2V*" single. 

MODEl 47B, nt" COM W AND 10403 
—70 (o 4-lSO'C AN 5790-6 or AN 5790T6 
0 to 4-125*C (Oil Temp. ... 

—SO to -|-S0‘C Air Tamp. 

—70 to 4-150'C AN S79S-6 or AN 579ST6 
' 4-30 to 4-230‘F Oil Temp. . . . 

-KOO to -hSOO-C CyUnder Temp. 

FM SEST RESUIIS USE UWIS THERMOCOUPLES AND 1£W» RUIBS WITH THESE 1NDICATOU 

THE LEWIS ENGIHEERING CO. 

NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
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they fly on Wright Engines . . . 
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USAF Contracts 

I'ollowing ia a list ot recent USAF 
contracts announced by Air Materiel 
Command. 
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Heed low cost, long life, good oil retention? 



here’s how manufacturers of textile machinery 
assure them with HEEDLE BEARINGS 

Leading manufacturers of roving and spinning frames, looms, knitting 
machines, sewing machines, top rolls, spindles and many other types of 
textile machinery and accessories specify Needle Bearings because 
of their iow initial cost and long service life. 

Torrington Needle Bearings have been performanee-prmed on 
thousands of units operating twenty-four hours a day, year after year. 

In spindles, for example. Needle Bearings provide high capacity 
anti-friction performance at high speeds. Their unique ability to 
retain lubricants means longer bearing life, less attention, 
uninterrupted output. These advantages multiplied by the 
thousands of operating units per mill mean 
considerable savings. 

Needle Bearings have become "standard equipment” 
throughout industry since their introduction nearly 
twenty years ago. Their small size, high load 
capacity and long, trouble-free operation have 
improved many designs and products. 

The Needle Bearing may be the answer to your 
anti-friction problems. Our engineers will be glad 
to assist with your application. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 






You can get from where you are -to where you want to be— faster by air. 

That's why — hundreds upon hundreds are joining the thousands upon thousands who yearly 
travel millions upon millions of miles -by air! Next time— save time— your time— fly! 


FROM HERE TO THERE-IT’S FASTER BY AIR! 



WORLD'S lARCEST PRODUCER OF READr-TO-INSTALl 



You're boarding a United Airlines 
Convair-Liner 340 — and there on the wing 
you see the Rohr-built "power packages” 
ready to wing you olong the skyways 
of the world, For the Convair 240, and its 
successor, the Convair 340, Rohr 
monufactures and assembles the engine 
mount, cowl panels, ducts, exhaust system, 
tanks and ether units which transform 
a Pratt & Whitney engine into a complete, 
ready-to-install "power package, 


POWER PACKACES Fi 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 




ONE-LITTER AMBULANCE for frontline use is mission envisaged for FaraCopter lotorcraft by inventor, George Schmidt. 



Noise Is Cut iu New Pulsejet Engine 


A small pulsejct-powered helicopter, 
designed and built fcy George Schmidt 
as a combat evacuation craft, is nearing 
completion at the former Focke-Wulf 
engineer's Brentwood, N- Y, factory. 

Military interest has been shown in 
the Para-Copter 2 (Aviation Week 
Sept. 7. p. 9). intended as a one-litter 
ambulance to fly wounded soldiers from 
front line areas to points of safety. 

► ‘‘Silent” Operation— Schmidt engi- 
neered and constructed the 105-lb.- 
thrust twin pulsejet engines for his 
new craft, developed a special kerosene- 
base fuel called JPX, and devised a 
silencing system that he claims will 
make the helicopter powerplants ap- 
proximately 80% quieter than other 
existing types- 

"Almost silent” operation of the 
machine is projected as a top selling 
point for militarj' operation and in the 


civilian market, if the engineer develops 
a civil configuration of his copter, 

► Adjustable CG— Schmidt based the 
Model 2 on an earlier, smaller stiap-on 
type of helicopter that he built and 
flew successively. 

The Para-Copter is constructed of 
welded steel tuning, stands 8 ft- 7 in. 
high, and has a folding tricycle landing 
gear of 7-ft. base. 

An aluminum seat, located directly 
under the rotor hub, is adjustable fore 
and aft for center of gravity balance. 
TTie single litter is carried directly un- 
der the pilot seat. 

► Little Torque— Schmidt designed ro- 
tor controls that extended from the 
rotor hub but now is installing conven- 
tional floor configuration demanded by 
the latest military specifications. 

Practically no compensation for 
torque is required in the Para-Copter's 


control surfaces, the designer says, be- 
cause the only torque existing in the 
craft is caused by iKaring friction. A 
small fin may be added to conect the 
friction effect, however, if the need is 
indicated by future flight tests. 

► Powerful Pulsejet- Sclrmidt developed 
several innovations in design, operation 
and mounting of the helicopter pulse- 
jet engines. 

Each powerplant is BZ in. long, 5 
in. in major diameter and weighs 17.5 
lb. Although smaller than the new 
British pulsejet developed by Saunders- 
Roe for copters (story on next page), the 
Schmidt engine delivers more than 
twice the former's 45 lb. thrust. 

The engine shell is constructed of 
welded 347 stainless steel. 

► Meutliol Mixture— To preserve the 
life of four valves in each pulsejet, a 
mixture of menthol crystaTs dissolved 
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in alcohol and mixed witli water is 
bled from a high pressure tank into a 
fuel line mouiiteif just ahead of the 
throttle regulator. One pint of this 
coolant is required for each hour of 
engine operation. 

In operation, a small amount of 
coolant mixed with fuel is sprayed into 
the pulsejet just ahead of the venturi 
through a -OOd-in. hole. ’Ihc same fuel- 
coolant mixture is injected into an 
e.xpansion chamber of Che engine 
through a No. 60 hole. 

Hiis combination, Schmidt claims, 
Veeps valves much cooler, preserves 
tlieir life and gir es a better fuel mix- 
ture for operation. 

► Muffled Pops— 'Ihc Para-Rotor's si- 
lencing system probably is tlie first to 
cut down noise of a pulsejet engine. 

Schmidt deadens tlic loud, pulsating 
pop in two operations: 

• Noazlc of .007 in. diameter sprays 
water into the ejection chamber, where 
tlie ],700F heat turns it into a steam 
mass that muffles noise. Each engine 
uses approximately one quart of steam 

• Thirty-two tubes of 7-in. long stain- 
less steel are mounted in the tail of 
the pulsejet ejection chamber, where 
they change noise that escapes the 
rteam muffle into a higli-pitclied sound 
above the level of human reception. 

Schmidt claims his silencing sys- 
tem also gives the pulsejet 15-20% 

► Folding Package— Rotor blades on the 
new copter have a straiglit chord of 
9 in., arc hinged to fold at the semi- 
ligid, see-saw hub. 

When the rotors and landing gear 
arc folded, tire Para-Copter is a small 
package that can be stnwcd aboard a 
cargo transport and dropped bv para- 
chute into forward combat areas. 

Tire Clark Y airfoil of the copter’s 
lotor blades, made of eight las’ers of 
laminated sitka spruce and seven layers 
of nylon, may be shaped and mass- 
])Toduced by unskilled workers on a 
special machine designed by Schmidt. 

A 7-ft. blade can be cut in six 
minutes on this machine, he reports- 

► Pressuriacd System— Fuel system of 
the new helicopter is a pressure type 
up to the rotor head, where it becomes 
centrifugal. 

Rotor blades currently have integrally 
built fuel lines, but thev will be re- 
movable in the future to facilitate 
maintenance, 

An 18-gal. fuel tank, located behind 
the pilot scat, gives the Para-Copter 
an endurance of 1 hr, 10 min. Air pres- 
sure of 35-40 lb. in the tank is used 
to start the pulsejets, but centrifugal 
forces keeps the fuel flowing after the 
engines begin burning. 

A bottle containing 92 cu. in. of 
compressed air is carried for starting 
purposes. 


► Simple Overhaul— .Major overhaul of 
the Schmidt pulsejets after 60 hr. of 
operation requires less than an hour 
lor each powerplant: 

• Nose venturis are removed by tak- 
ing out four screws. 

• Valve plate assembly is lifted out. 

• New assembly is installed. 

Unlike conventional rotor-tip jet 
units, the Schmidt engines are not at- 
tached solidlj’ to the rotor blade but 
arc installed on a ball-bearing mount 
that permits tlie powerplant to swing 
freely within limits in an up-and-down 

Small fins .it the tail of the pulsejets 
and the center-of-gravity mounting 
keep the engines in a horizontal posi- 
tion regardless of the angle of attack 
changes of the rotor blades- 

A manufacturer has quoted Schmidt 
a price of §85 per pulsejet for the first 


Tlie pulsejet engine is the most 
promising means for tip propulsion of 
rotors, says the Helicopter Division of 
Saundets-’Roe, Ltd.. British aircraft firm. 

After a year of experimenting, the 
lOmpany ha.s deielopcd a 45-lb.-thrust 
unit that has logged many hours of 
test and is working ou a 120-lb.-thrust 
engine. 

► Fiist British Pulsejet— This is the first 
British pulsejet to propel or lift any air- 
craft. although similar U.S. engines 
liave powered American Helicopter's 
XH-26 and Marquardt’s M-14 for some 

The pulsejet, one of the family of 
aerothcrmodynamic engines that in- 
cludes the ramjet, was used by the Ger- 
mans during World War II to power 
V-1 buzz-bombs. 

► Operation— A pulsejet engine consists 
of simple parts: A cylindrical combus- 


lot 01 50 powcrplants. 

► Strap-On Copter— Schmidt flew his 
early strap-on helicopter to an altitude 
of nearly 12,000 ft. in July of last year. 
The craft was demolished on a second 
flight wlicn the designer, unfamiliar 
with the flying characteristics of his 
new copter, allowed the rotor-craft to 
be blown sideways and tipped over by 
a strong gust of wind. 

But Schmidt says he expects to re- 
build the small copter. 

► Acligelis Engineer- 'I1ie Gciman-bom 
cneineer worked on Fockc-Wulfs 
,\cTigelis helicopter before lie came to 
the United States in 1939. He has been 
cmploved by several major U.S. air- 
craft firms during the past H years. 

Working witli Schmidt on the Para- 
Copter arc T. McGcoiigli, chief engi- 
neer of the independent company, and 
engineer M. Siinbtow. 


Ill operation, a mixture of fuel and 
air is ignited in the combustion 
chamber. Ihc resulting explosion forces 
gases out the cxiiaust pipe at high speed 
and closes tlie intake valve. 

The discharge lowers combustion 
chamber pressure to a point where the 
spring-loaded valve is able to open 
again, and a fresh charge of air is sucked 
and rammed in. The cycle then repeats. 
► Acoustic Tuning— The Saundets-Roe 
unit is “tuned” bv the acoustic prop- 
erties of the chamber and tailpipe to a 
frequency of 1 20 cycles per second. It 
can be laricd to a maximum of approxi- 
inatelv 200 cps. or a minimum of 46 
cps. 

Engine weighs only about 15 lb. for 
its 45-lb. thrust- It is 47.5 in. long, 
and 5.5 in. in diameta. 
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British Pulsejet to Power Copters 

tion chamoer with a spring-loaded, nor- 
in.illy open intake valve, and a tailpipe. 
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from raw materials to shipping dock. 
South Wind does the job under one roof 

Thirteen years as a leading manufacturer of high 
temperature sheet metal parts and assemblies . . . 
many years of meeting rigid requirements for mili- 
tary equipment . . . strategic location that means 
low transpoi tation costs ... a production team of 
nique in the industry 
press work, welding, 
metal finishing and assembly provide complete pro- 
duction-under one roof . . . every operation subject 
to one high standard of quality control. 

From raw materials to shipping dock. South Wind 
assumes full and undivided responsibility. Modern 
material handling methods insure a steady produc- 
tion flow, while quality control and inspection de- 
partments work closely with production to assure 
delivery of parts or assemblies as specified ... on 


achinc: 

. facilities for it 


aircraft components, 
stafT will be glad to 
mation, write Stewart- 
h Wind Division, 1514 
ct, Indianapolis 7. Indiana. 




Some typical component ports mode 
by SOUTH WIND for leading 
aircraft and engine manufacturers 
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Single Computer Combines Flight Data 


• AF seeks end of signal 
sensor duplication. 

* Kollsman unit is one 
solution to problem. 

By Philip Klass 

The many individual sensing ele- 
ments previously used to provide alti- 
tude, airspeed, air density and tempera- 
ture signals needed in 6re control, 
bombing, navigation, and photo-recon 
systems appear likely to be replaced by 
a single central Right data computer 
in future USAF bombers. 

A new Kollsman Instrument Corp. 
flight data computer (Type C-2), 
slated for use on two of the USAF’s 
newest bombers, is the first step in 
that direction. 

A more advanced Master Air Data 
(MAD) Computer which Kollsman is 
now devcliming for Wright Air De- 
velopment denter’s Equipment lab, will 
provide a still larger variety of flight 
data signals, including true airspeed, 
macli number, barometric altitude 
I'ariation. air density and true airspeed. 

The C-2 computer weighs 21^ lb. 
and measures 10|x7xll^ in., exclusive 
of shock mounts. The MAD computer 
is expected to be slightly larger and 
weigh approximately 25 lb. 

► Operates New indicator— The C-2 
computer also provides signals for 
operating USAF’s new Tvpe P-i com- 
bined airspeed indicator which gives the 
pilot his indicated airspeed, true air- 
speed, and Mach number on a single 
instrument. llie P-l’s indicated air- 
speed pointer is driven by a conven- 
tional (non-electric) bellows clement 
operating from pitot-static pressures. 

C-2 computer signals arc used to 
operate two small servo systems whose 
motors position the Mach miinber dial 
and the true airspeed Veeder-type 
counter on the fiice of the P-1 instni- 
ment. The P-1, with a 5-in. dial, and 
the similar ME-1. with a 3-in- dial, were 
developed bv Kollsman under contract 
witli WADC’s Equipment lab. 
(Eclip.se-Pionecr Division of Bendix 
Aviation has also developed similar 
combined airspeed indicators.) 

► Tlic Need— Fire control and gunnery 
computers need to “know” their own 
ship’s airspeed and the density of the 
air in order to calculate bullet dr rocket 
trajectory. A bombing computer needs 



SINGLE, SOURCE of airspeed, Mach 

provided by Kollsman flight data compatcr 
(left) for a variety of new avionic eqoip- 



I'l.KCIROMECHANICAL calculaSn| 
mechanisin (left) computes true airspeed 
and Mach number. At tight is tiny servo 


similar information, as well as knowing 
the plane's altitude. 

In most World Wat II equipments, 
the bombardier, navigator, or gunner 
fed tliis information into the computers 
bv reading flight instruments and manu- 
ally setting these readings on a set of 

This manual procedure presented 
the possibility for error, both when the 
human operator read the flight instru- 
ments and when he set in the value 
observed. If the operator became pre- 
occupied with other duties, the com- 
puter operated from incorrect data. 

More recently the trend has been 
toward sensing elements whicli confinu- 
ouslv and automatically measure and 
transmit airspeed, altitude and similar 
signals directly to the computers. For 



CBtor, Type P-1 (right), which shows pilot 
Mach numbet. 



amplifier which is oue of three that are 
used in the Kollsman flight data corn- 


lack (if a single central source of such 
signab in the airplane, each manufac- 
turer builds into his equipment the 
sensing elements he needs, resulting in 
needless duplication of sensing ele- 
ments in large aircraft such as bombers. 
► One For All— W ADC's Equipment 
lab hopes to eliminate this duplication 
with a central air data computet, capa- 
ble of providing signals to a varie^ 
of avionic equipments. By so doing, it 
is possible to justify more data com- 
puter design sophistication to obtain 
greater aceuraey than is now feasible in 
Individual sensing elements. 

Failure of the single data source will, 
admittedly, knock out all equipments 
operating from it. However, two data 
computers, one a standby, can probably 
be providiid in some types of aircraft at 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN JetEnqimmq 


Easier maintenance... 
Faster engine changes... 



key to increased 
operational availability 


Once performance and power have been built into military aircraft, 
engines must make it constantly available to maintain maximum 
striking power at all times. This factor — availability— is built into 
every Westinghouse turbojet. From its first American designed axial- 
flow jet engine. Westinghouse has improved performance, improved 
materials and structure by testing new designs . . , increasing durability 
and simplifying all parts, assemblies and components. This has length- 
ened time allowed between overhauls, streamlined routine maintenance, 
speeded field service . . . and has made it possible fur Navy airplane 
mechanics to change a complete J34 engine and have aircraft returned 
lo operational status in less than an hour! 

The McDonnell F2H-2 "Banshee” has shown how these advantages 
have paid olf in U. S. Navy fleet operation. Its Westinghouse J34 
service record, during combat and maneuvers, contributed to the 
establishment of aircraft availability levels over Likewise, U. .S- 
Navy records for jet-powered aircraft were made in terms of sorties 
and hours flown without engine failure. 

The more powerful Westinghouse turbojet engines now being quali- 
fied and readied for produetion will offer these same advantages— 
providing better, more advanced and reliable driving power for both 
military and commercial air leadership. Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Aviation Gas Turbine Division, Lester Branch P. 0., Phila- 
delphia 13, Pennsylvania. J-S40’7 



you CAN 6E SURE.. jp ir^ 

Westinghouse 



Official U. S. Navy Photograph 





little, if any, weight penalty over in- 
dividual sensing elements. 

► C-2 Computer Outputs— All C-2 com- 
puter output signals are generated by 
the widely used 26-v., 400-cps. AY201- 
3-B Autosyn. made by Eclipse-Pioneer 
Division of Bendix Aviation. Tlie 10 
.signals available from the computer are: 

• True airspeed (linear scale factor), 

• Mach number (approximately linear 
.scale factor), one signal. 

• Absolute (barometric) pressure (loga- 
rithmic scale factor), two signals. 

The true airspeed output signals are 
available in three different linear scale 
factors. Five of tlie TAS outputs have 
a scale factor of 36-deg. synchro rota- 
tion per 100 knots; the other two have 
.scale factors of 360 deg./lOO kt., and 
69.09/100 kt. (60 deg./lOO mph.). 
The barometric pressure scale factor is 
3.6 dcg./l.OOO ft., based on a standard 
pressure-altitude relationship. 

► C-2 Accuracy— Asked about tlie accur- 
acy of its C-2 computer, H. F. Colvin, 
III, KoIIsman project engineer, cited 
the following (for operation through a 
— 55C to 70C temperature range); 

• Trae airspeed; Less than 3% -I- 3 kt., 
with 90% of the errors less than 1.5% 
a- 1.5 kt. 

• Mach number; Less than 0.03M, witli 
90% of the errors less than 0.015 M. 

TTie barometric pressure element in 
the C-2 is specifically designed for use 
with the P-1 combined airspeed indica- 
tor to make its Mach number error es- 
sentially independent of operating alti- 
tude. The result is that barometric 


pressure errors ate larger at low altitudes 
than in a conventional KoIIsman sensi- 
tive altimeter or than they will be in 
the MAD computer which will have an 
uccumte barometric pressure signal suit- 
able for general purpose use. 

► How It Works— TTie C-2 is an elec- 
trical-mechanical computer operating 
from three signal inputs: static pressure, 
dynamic (pitot) pressure and measured 
outside temperature. An externally 
mounted USAF Type B-4 temperature 
bulb (developed by Lewis Engineering 
Curp.) provides tlic temperature signal 
input. 

Pitot-static lines, connected to the 
front of tlie computer, are routed inter- 
nally to static and differential pressure 
sensors. These are diaphragm move- 
ments, similar to those used in altim- 
eters and airspeed indicators, each of 
which drives a small synchro instead of 
a pointer. 

Three small servo systems convert 
the signals from the static and differen- 
tial pressure synchros and the external 
temperature bulb into shaft rotations 
inside of the hermetically sealed com- 
puting mechanism which in turn drives 
the output synchros. 

► Servo Design— The three servo sys- 
tems use identical motors (two-phase, 
-iOO-cycle) and servo amplifiers. The 
latta employ two sub-miniature pen- 
todes and are constructed in individual, 
hermetically sealed, plug-in type cases- 
Tlie sub-min tubes have presented no 
reliability problems to date, Colvin says, 
although field experience is still quite 
limited. 



However, KoIIsman recognizes the 
need for extreme reliability if the C-2 
computer, and its successor, are to 
achieve wide acceptance. The com- 
pany has already designed a servo sys- 
tem using half-wave magnetic amplifiers 
in the output stages for application to 
the MAD computer now under de- 
velopment. Magnetic amplifiers are 
potentially more rugged and reliable 
than tubes. 

One version of this magnetic servo 
amplifier uses a junction transistor in 
the first stage; the other version uses a 
sub-min tube. Present transistor tem- 
perature limitations and lack of reli- 
ability make KoIIsman reluctant to cast 
its lot with the transistor-mag-amplifier 
combination. However, the company is 
hopefully watching new transistor de- 
velopments. 

► The Future— KoIIsman expects to de- 
liver the MAD computet prototype to 
WADC early next year. In addition to 
providing density, temperature, and 
high-accuracy altitude signals, not now 
available in the C-2, the MAD com- 
puter will be designed to operate 
through a wider range of altitudes and 

Despite its advantages, the master air 
data computer may have tough going in 


problem will be to standardize output 
signal scale factors, according to Jack 
Andresen, head of Kollsman’s electri- 
cal-mcchanical engineering department. 
Many equipments now in production or 
well along in development have been 
designed to use their own sensing ele- 
ments whose scale factors have been 
selected for the convenience of the 
individual equipment. Some manufac- 
turers will be reluctant to change scale 
factors wlien it involves even minor 
redesign. 

From tlie standpoint of the aircraft 
manufacturer, the master data computer 
can save installation weight and trouble 
involved in running pitot-static lines to 
a variety of individual sensing elements. 
For this reason, aircraft manufacturers 
operating under the new US.AF weapons 
systems management plan (Aviation 
Week Aug. 17. p. 82) may see fit to 
exert pressures on sub-system suppliers 
to design their equipment to operate 
from a master data computer. Time 
will tell. 

Speedy Gyro Delivery 

Summers Gvro Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif., can now deliver its Model 69 
vertical gyros within 10 days of receipt of 
an order. Device has a roll-axis freedom 
of ±80 degrees, pitch axis freedom of 
±60 deg., and gravity erection to within 
one deg. Summers says. Gyro weighs 
3} lb., operates from 28 v.d.c, and has 
two 2,000 ohm potentiometer pick-offs. 
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Dagwood 6 Callin'; l)ani*er Forward' 



C.I.Joe now puts his calls through anew field switch- 
board twice the capacity and onc-lhird the size of 
the one toted by his World War II counterpart. 

The new "board” has a constitution that can 
winter in Rejkjavik, summer in Mombasa, and roll 
with a punch . . . just in case travel gels rough. 
Its retractable cords know when to come in out 
of the rain and goo, 

Among the many essential parts of this instru- 
ment there is one named simply "SIGNAL, 
switchboard,” It is a luminous-painted signal, 
operated by an eleclro-magnel, which "drops” into 
view when u line is calling. There's one "drop” for 
each telephone cord circuit; each drop is enclosed 
in a square housing made from Superior Hard 
Drawn Carbon Steel AISI C1008 — .6815” I.D. 


Square, .020" wall. 2.656" long. Tolerances are 
close — + .005" on the length and -|-,007". — .000" 
on width, 

Mr. Lloyd Bender, Vice President of The 
North Electric Manufacturing Company, makers of 
the switchboard, says of Superior. "Your per- 
formance has been excellent — in workmanship, 
quality of material and delivery.” 

Are you looking for a good small-tubing source 
—one that gives you the widest choice of tubing 
analyses available in America today, one that can 
supply you with one or onc-million feet, one known 
for its uniformly high quality, and its interest in 
you and your lube problems? Try Superior. 
Superior Tube Company, 2040 Germantown Ave,. 
Norristown, Pa. 





As advanced as tomorroiv*s airliners . . . 

Superfine insulalion for aircraft 


Constant improvement in airframe construction and 
ovcr-ail aircraft design has called fur equal improve- 
ment in component parts — including insulation ma- 
terial. Pittsburgh Fiber Glass has met modern air- 
craft requirements admirably with its unusual thermal 
and acoustical insulating properties. Substantial sav- 
ings in weight and space can be attained in many 
aircraft applications. 

Tailor-made for production line installation, 
Pittsburgh Superfine Fiber Glass insulation is ex- 
tremely easy to install with adhesives or tape, and 


readily cut with shears, knife, or dies. Both 
and "B” grades of Superfine are available in a range 
of densities, thicknesses and blanket roll sizes and 
with a variety of binders and facings. Our complete 
technical staff is at your service for studies and tests 
on your particular insulating problems. For arrange- 
ments, contact our executive offices or district sales 
offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York or Washington. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Fiber Glass Division, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Runway Visibility Reporting Improved 

• Sperry tells its part in 
ANDB program. 

• Tests show reduction in 
missed approaches. 


By George L. Christian 


MacArthur Field, N. Y.-Spcrry Gyro- 
scope Co. has reached the one-third 
mark in its flight program testing a new 
system for telling pilots the precise 
cciling/visibility conditions they may 
expect at destination {Aviation 'Weck 
.^ ug. 24, p. 48). 

Called the “ANDB Low Cciling/- 
Visibility Program,” the project is 
sponsor^ by the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board, with U. S. Weather 
Bureau participation. ANDB started 
Sperry off witli a 5284,000 contract (to 
which $40,000 was recently added) 
to help the pilot meteorologically be- 
tween tile time he swings into his final 
approach and the time he touches down. 

As Sperry spoltesmen put it: "The 
project’s goal is to let the pilot know 
preciselv when he can transfer from 
instruments to visual reference and to 
describe as accurately as possible the 
meteorology of the situation as it exists 
at an airport at any given time.” 

► Right Approach— Used in the new 
program are a new, continuous-reading 
ccilomctcr and a transmissometer, 
respectively they tell the height of the 
cloud base and the brightness of the 
atmosphere at the threshold of tlic in- 
strument ninwav. 

Tried experimentally in conjunc- 
tion with improved end-of-the-runway 
weather reporting techniques at Wasli- 
ington National Airport, these dcs'iccs 
liave reduced missed approaches from 
8% to 3% in Ihe past year, according 
to CAA officials. Approaclies were 
made witli visibility of less tlian one 

The only other existing installation 
is here at MacArthur Field, Sayville. 
L. I., where Sperry maintains its ex- 
perimental flight facilities. But 1? 
additional sets are on order, of which 
three will be installed at LaGuardia, 
Newark and Idlewild fields in the New 
York area, and the remaining 12 at other 
critical airports in the U. S. 

Manv agencies are interested in the 
low eefling/visibility program, in addi- 
tion to ANDB (representing .all 
branches of the military services) and 


Sl’KRRY USES DC-3 to lest improved weather rcporliDg techniques. 


the Weather Bureau. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board and the airlines all arc 
following this work closely. 

When put into operation, this 
Sperry system could not only boost 
landing safety, it could make ap- 
proaches under bad weather conditions 
more efficient, permitting planes to land 
at shorter intervals- 
► Significant Differences— Giving im- 
petus to the low ceiling/visibility 

program was the knowledge that sig- 
nificant differences exist between ceiling 


and visibility reported to arriving pilots 
by the tower and actual conditions as 
they exist during final approach and at 
tiie runway threshold (usually half a 
mile from the control tower— often 
much farther). 

Moreover, under prevailing methods 
of weatlier reporting, considerable time 
may elapse between the moment a 
weather reading is taken and the time 
a pilot is given the report. 

So instruments were developed and 
a system devised whereby a pilot would 
be furnished with almost<ontinuous, 





REPORT TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS . . . 


Eight months of progress climaxed by the iiggesf issue and the biggest month in AVIATION 
WEEK histoiy ... a recozd 427.57 advertising pages for August 1953. 

AVIATION WEEK believes that its adveztisezs—an audience that continues to grow 
substantially with each passing month— aze due a progress report on their favorite 
magazine. 


We have just published a record 454 page issue, the August 17 edition, as well as the 
biggest advertising month in Aeronauticaf puhiishing history. The August advertising 
figure, 427.57 pages, as wefJ as AVIATION WEEK'S eight months 1953 total of 2,344 
advertising pages represents more spoce than the combined total of the next three 
Aviation publications. With this whopping total AVIATION WEEK for the second year 
heads for that select group of young and old pros comprising the 25 largest 
consumer and business magazines in the nation. Heady stuff! 


This solid achie vemeiti of AVIATION WEEK is further spelled out by its uninterrupted 
progress to record industry acceptance and advertising volume, a fact convincingly 
iJJustrated by its yearly advertising figures; 2950—2,680.92 pages, 2952 — 2,541.95 pages, 
1952— 3,248.07 pages, 1953 — 3,425 estimated pages. With volume such as this, it becomes 
futile to speai of rate of growth comparisons. From 50 to 200 pages monthly represents 
a 100% gain, but the net result is something less than substantial in terms of industry 
potential. In publishing perspective, a gain from 225 to 250 advertising pages a month — 
a 7.7% gain— which on first inspection does not sound so impressive, is far more to be 
desired. Experienced buyers of magazine advertising space happily are in the inow as 
far as Aviation space is concerned. They pay little, if any attention, to such percentage 
comparisons. Long ago they maried them as deceptive and unrelioble unless such 
claims were advanced where equal or near equal advertising volume was involved. 

In the Aeronautical field the advertising leadership of AVIATION WEEK ^as been 
unchallenged and uninterrupted for many years . . . year after year this publication has 
published more than the combined total of the next three publications. 


Advertising figures such as these, however, fell only a partial story of AVIATION WEEK 


progress. Along with them go the expansion of our editorial services, with a staff now 
numbering 18 full-time editors, stilled Engineering and Wews specialists recognized 
throughout the industry. In the last eight months, in addition to their regular AVIATION 
WEEK writings, products of their talent have appeared in the SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
READERS DIGEST, HARPERS Magazine and on Major Wational Television Channels. 

Their achievements are ones in which we take considerable pride. They are an indication 
of the caliber of our staff. Supplementing their services are eight domestic News Bureaus, 
the services of Press, Inc., subsidiary of the Associated Press, Inc., foreign news offices in 
London, Paris, Frankfurt, Manila. Mexico City, Sao Paulo and Toiyo, and correspondents 
in the principol cities of the world. 


This heavy concenfrafion of editorial talent and resources has resulted in the building 
of a reader preference unique in the business publication field. It is a record that has been 
exhaustively tested by the industry itself through their own reader preference studies. 

Of twenty-seven conducted through engineering and management departments, customer 
lists and directories AVIATION WEEK has won them all — and not closely but by a better 
than 4to 1 average. It is our standing offer to any manufacturer to conduct his own reader 
preference study, if he wants to get at the facts of reader preference and magazine 
pulling power. We'll gladly pick up the check, if he desires. This record of reader 
preference has stood for years, increasing in momentum, and explains why when orders 
and inquiries of merit are wanted, AVIATION WEEK is always first at bat. 


Our growing audience of AVIATION WEEK paid subscribers ($6.00 per year) 
continues to rise significanfly. There are 10,000 more on the books since last year, making 
up a current total of over 45,000 net paid subscribers, (42,743, 6/30/53 ABC statement). 
Likewise our book-value rises importantly as indicated by our all-time high renewal 
percentage. 

These tacts and figures should serve in some small measure 
to make clear AVIATION WEEK'S position among the 
powerful, independent publications of today. They are 
furnished to you with a deep sense of gratification because 
through you we were able to achieve them. 

ATI' 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 

Om»r Arfve.minB Saht Offices. Atloeta, Gd. • Boitoe, Mots. • Cfifeoso, tff. ■ Cfet'elontf, OWo • OoHoi, Te.oi • Detroif, 

Mlcf.- • tot Aitgelei, Cofff. ■ Mfifcws'’. fo. • PfillorfelpHo. Po. • Son P.oncfico, CoBf. • Sf. to»f.. Mo. • toncfon, fnsfocd. 
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iip-to-tlic-mimitc iiifotniatign on tlio 
I) ictcoiology at tlic airport. 

Now, with tlic program still in its 
iirtancy, continuous ceiling readings 
allow experienced weather observers to 
deduce cloud base contours with high 
IHCcisioD; they can predict to a pilot 
almost exactly wlien he will break out 
of the overcast as long as seven to eight 
minutes in advance of the critical mo- 
ment when he lias to decide whether 
to land, go around, or proceed to an 
alternate. 

CAA observers estimate that with 
the advent of commercial jet aircraft, 
the time prediction element mav have 
to be increased to as much as 20 

Old-style ceilomcters gave a reading 
every six to 12 minutes. But ceiling 
sanations of 300-400 ft. in 12 seconds 
liavc been recorded, so ceilonictcr read- 
ings often were unreliable. 

► The Tests— Sperry has assembled an 
elaborate array on the ground and in 
tlic air to integrate the answers to such 


• W hen did the fliglit crew 6ist see 
the ground vertically below? 

• Did they sec the approach lights, 
and when? 

• When did they see tlie threshold 
nt the tunwas? 

• Where along the approach path was 
the plane at these times? 

► On the Ground— Here is the ground 

On the left side of the threshold of 
the instrument runway works a team 
of tliree men; a ground observer for 
meteorological visibility, who deter- 
mines ceiling lieight or light (using 
balloons), a ground observ'er for run- 
way visual range and background bright- 
ness, and a ground test engineer who 
works in a Weather Bureau station 
established at the end of the runway 
and collates the observations of the 
two ground observers with instrument 
readings of his own. He is given ceiling 
data by the ceilometer every 12 seconds. 
He is furnished accurate indications 
of brightness or visibility by the trans- 
missometer, and an anemometer and 


vane give him wind velocity and dircc- 

Ail this information is transraitted 
to the tower at frequent intervals for 
rc-transmission to pilots in the vicinity. 

Here arc the tools these men have 
to work with. 

• Cciloractci. Tliis new version of the 
machine used to measure ceiling has 
two basic advantages over previous 
models; The projector rotates through 
360 deg. (on a horizontal axis) every 
12 see., giving an almost continuous 
indication of height of cloud base; and 
it may be read remotely. 

The ceilometer’s projector and a de- 
tector arc two hundred feet apart. The 
projector throws a 240-watt beam of 
light to the cloud base. A rotating 
barrel-type shutter modulates, or inter- 
rupts, the light beam 150 times a 
second to di.stinguish it from aircraft, 
airport and other lights. Later models 
of the projector will have two lights, 
back-to-back, resulting in a reading be- 
ing taken once every six seconds. 

Ilic detector consists of a square box 
about five feet on a side. In the center, 
facing up, is a highly polished, parabolic 
reflector protected from the elements by 
a lieavy piece of glass- Modulated light 
rays from the projector, reflected from 
the cloud base, ate caught by this re- 
flector, fed to a photo-electric cell, tlien 
to an automatic device which iiistan- 
taneouslv calculates the angle formed 
bv the projected light beam on the 
cloud base. The angle is read from an 
indicator located in the ground test 
engineer's shack at the end of the run- 
way. By consulting a set of tables, the 
engineer may rapidly convert the ceil- 
ometer angle to a specific height which 
he communicates to the tower. 

Current tests at MacArtliur Field 
use two ceilometers. First is placed 
1,400 ft. from the tlireshold of the 
instrument runway, second at the mid- 
dle marker, 3,700 ft- from the end of 
the runway. Sperry technicians are cur- 
rently evaluating the best location for 
the ceilometer. 

• Transmissometet. This instrument, 
developed by the Bureau of Standards, 
is also made up of a projector and a 
detector. The two units are located 750 
ft. ^rt at the instrument runway 
threshold and are parallel to the runway- 
Projector shines a beam of light on a 
photo-electric cell in the detector. In- 
tensity of tlic light beam is shown on 
an indicator in the ground station on 
an instrument scale calibrated from 0 
to 100 to indicate visibility along the 
runway. Transmissometers cost about 
$3,000, ceilometers about $7,000. Total 
cost, including installation, runs about 
512,000. 

• Visibility markers. A series of visibil- 
ity markers extend along the field in an 
arc from the ground station. The size 
of the 11 rectangular, black markers 
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becomes gradually larger with increasing 
rlistancc from the observer. 'Iliis gives 
the illusion th.it they arc .ill the same 
si/c iiirl results m their subtending the 
same angle from the obscrs'ct's eye. 
Each market is illuminated by a 25-w. 
bulb for nightwork. 

• Pup tent markers. Black-and-white 
pup tent markers arc spaced on both 
edges of the umway along its entire 
length. With the standard, parallel-line 
distance indicators painted at intervals 
along the runway, these give check 
points along the riimvay with which to 
gauge visibili^ to the ground observer 
for runway visual range. 

This observer stands on a tcmoi’ablc 
ladder and takes a reading eacli time 
a plane lands. Tlie ladder raises the 
lieiglit of his observation to approxi- 
mately that of the pilot's c\c Ics'el. 

Also measured arc «-ind direction and 
vclocih; and sky brightness is measured 
by a photometer. 

All conversations between ground sta- 
tion and aircraft pilot arc tnpc-recordcd. 
► In the Air— Sperry has equipped a 
DC-3 with variorts instriimonts and 
cameras to check "brightness data, 
which in conjunction with actual object 
brightness measurements, will serse as 
a basis for the determination of mean 
slant transmissivity of th« atmospheic 
lietween the aircraft and the groitnd." 

'I'he five-man crew includes pilot, 
co-pilot, instrmncntatioii engineet (for 
visible terrain and cockpit movie 
cameras), instrumentation engineer (for 
photo panel and graphic recorders) and 
a flight test engineer. 

iTicse arc the cameras and instru- 
ments provided the flight test crew; 

• Visible terrain camera. Really two 
units in one, the visible terrain camera 
is mounted in a blister protruding from 
the left side of the DG3’s fuselage 
just below the pilot's side window. It 
is accessible from inside the aircraft. 

TTie camera has but one shutter and 
film, but is equipped with two lenses. 
Main lens is 80-aeg. wide-angle unit. 
It is aligned to photograph from 10 deg. 
above the horizontal to 20 deg. from 
dead vertical, and from 10 deg. to the 
right of the nose of the aircraft to 70 
deg. to the left. Purpose of the camera 
is to photograph as much of the terrain 
which the plane is approaching as pos- 
sible. 

Special filters matched to the film 
give it the same spectral sensitivity as 
the average human eye. 

Inside the camera is a second lens 
focused on an illuminated "grey scale" 
showing all gradations of grey from 
white to black. The grey scale is simul- 
taneously recorded on each exposure of 
the visible terrain camera to give com- 
parisons of standard grey with the grevs 
of the terrain being photographed- It 
also serves to correlate density of silver 
deposits of the photographic film to 


Now... Back-up Rings 

made from 

stress-relieved Teflon* 



without inducing porosity in 'Tluoroflcx-T" products— thereby producing 
maximum dimensional stability and tensile strength. 

Starting with virgin, unreprocessed Teflon powder, ail manufacturing 
operations are under a strict quality control and inspection system ap- 
proved by the USAF under MIL-Q-5923 specification. This assures 

AMS-3651. 


When you back up “O” ring seals with these Fluoroflex-T anti-extrusion 


WORKING ADVANTAGES OF FIUOROFIEX-T BACK UP RINGS 

1. They withstand up to 500”F without decomposition 

2. They are chemically inert in acids, alkalies, solvents, and na 
synthetic oils 

3. Self-lubricating, they reduce friction and abrasion on the "O 
4 Non-fraying, they cannot cause malfunctioning of other com 

5. Their spiral construction simplifies installation 
wi**!^«227 andAN62MTeries "0’%ings^ Write for Bu^etin FR- 


RESISTOFLEX corporation 

Belleville 9, N. J. 
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New, Sensitive 

SHUTTLE VALVES 







the grey scale ,md thus eliminate vari- 
ables which may occur during film 
development- in other words, the grey 
scale permits measuring absolute instead 
of relative brightness. 

This still camera, triggered by an 
intenalometcr, takes pictures at two- 
second intervals during an approach. It 
usually takes an ar’drage of dO shots dur- 
ing one run. 'Hie impulses which trigger 
the visible terrain camera also serve to 
synchronize all oilier events and observa- 
tions in the air. and by radio impulse, 
the airborne observations are timed to 
all ground events and observations. 

'lire camera is also equipped with an 
independent photometer which meas- 
ures average brightness in a !?-deg. 
circular field ahc.sd of and on the same 
axis as the lens. Located just above the 
camera, the photometer serves as an 
independent check of the unit’s opera- 

• Cockpit movie camera. Tliis J5-min. 
unit, mounted between pilot and co- 
pilot, makes a continuous photographic 
recording of approximately what the 
two pilots sec through the windshield. 
It is also provided with a photometer 
which records brightness in a 1 5-deg, 
cone centered on the axis of the movie 

• Photo panel recording camera. Lo- 
cated in the forvard part of the main 
cabin, this movie camera records such 
standard readings as airspeed, altitude, 
localizer and glidepath indications, 

' clock, outside air temperature, and in- 
dications from a cloud detector mounted 
outside the airplane. Device measures 
moisture content of the air through 
which the plane is flying. 

In the lower right-hand comer of 


the panel are nine small lights which 
act as special events indicators. 

Recorders next to this camera make 
a permanent record of such events as 
the pkme’s roll and pitch, brightness 
meter readings, etc. 

► "Sperrv Weather”— To date, Sperry 
crews, searching out foul or "Sperry 
weather,” have operated over 1 SO flights 
through ceilings of 800 ft. or lower, 

Thev hope to conduct SOO such 
flights before the final findings arc 
turned in to .ANDB and the CAA. 

Load-Dumping Valve 
Aids Crop Dusters 

Crop-dusting planes may find it 
easier to get out of blind canyons and 
other tiglit spots with a new dump valve 
for jettisoning spray loads. 

Originally designed for timber-spray- 
ing work bv Central Aircraft, Inc., the 
valve rcportedlv has been installed and 
used with success in aircraft spraying 
of all kinds of crops. 

Body of the unit is an aluminum cast- 
ing with a 5-in. inside diameter- It is 
instant-opening and leak-proof and will 
dump approximately 80% of a fully 
loaded 160-gal, tank in 5 to 6 seconds. 

The lid is made of cast aluminum and 
is held in place by an over-center clamp 
which is designed to withstand 700-lb- 
pressnres from within- For release, a 
3-lb. puli on the clamp arm flips the 
valve to wide-open position. 

The unit can be mounted on any 
surface liaving a flat circular area of 
6* in. or more. 

Central Aircraft. Inc.. Box 1 364. 
Yakima, Wash. 
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The "Know-How” to Moss Produce 


"Know-How” 


OFF THE LINE 


New berthable seat, developed by 
Hardman Tool and Engineering Co., 
will be used in lounges of Ait India 
Super Constellations and aft cabins of 
Qantas’ Super Connies, Hardman says. 

Utility travel kit for airline passengers, 
called the Sky Guest Pac, is being of- 
fca'd as a promotional device for air- 
lines. Kit contain.s a number of top- 
bnmd items useful for the passengers’ 
personal grooming and convenience. 
Products include shaving aeam, blades, 
tootlibnjsli, comb, toothpaste, cos- 
metics, etc, Trans World Airlines dis- 
tributes the kits on its coast-to<oast 
iim, and negotiations with other carriers 
ate underway. Most of the cost is borne 
by the manufacturers of the individual 
items contained in the kit, with the 
result that the unit can be offered to 
carriers for the nominal price of box- 
ing, printing, handling, savs Guest Pac 
Corp., 17 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 

Port of Nesv York Authority’s Bell heli- 
copters just can't do without that TCP. 
Shell's anti-plug-fouling additive. The 
pilots carry little cans'as bags with vials 
in hvo siKs of TCP. One size vial is 
just right for 5 gal. of fuel, the other 
for 20 gal. So if the pilot has to fuel at 
.some location where the additive is not 
asailable, he just adds his own. 


Precision Hydraeiic Equipment 

The hand pump shown above is a typical example of Warner's 
ability to moss produce precision hydraulic equipment. This 
pump is used in connection with a special ordnance application 
requiring high volumetric efficiencies and must be produced to 
very close toleronces- 

Worner is qualified by experience and facilities for the design 
and production of hydraulic equipment for a wide range of uses. 

Warner engineers will welcome an opportunity to assist you in 
the development of special hydraulic equipment to meet your 
particular requirements. 

Send for your copy of an illustrated folder describing typical 
examples of Warner Hydraulic Equipment. 


er DIVISION OF DETROIT HARVESTER CO. OF K.Y. INC. 
21S3S GROESBECK HIGHWAY • P.O. BOX 3B86 • DETROIT S, MICHIGAN 
• ACTUATORS 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PUMPS < 


A 65% reduction in delays due to igni- 
tion trouble is credited by El A1 Israel 
•Airlines to use of Scintilla ignition 
analyzers. El A1 uses the airborne unit 
as a permanent installation in its three 
Constellation s- 

Pcinted pre.ssiire-sensitive tape is find- 
ing wide aircraft usage, not only for 
fluid line identification, but on all wir- 
ing and hose assemblies, its maker says. 
'The Vinyl tape is inert to most solvents, 
according to the manufacturer, Printed 
Cellophane Tape Co., 521 No. La Brea 
Los .Angeles, 


Seat Investment 

Cost of constantly modernizing 
an airline fleet is pointed out by 
Delta-C&S Air Lines, whicli calcu- 
lates that each of the 69 passenger 
seats in nerv Douglas DC-7s on 
order represents an investment of 
$26,100. In 1941. the carrier’s 
DC-3 equipment represented a 
cysital investment of approximately 
$5,700 per seat. Each seat in its 
new Convair 340s represents an out- 
lay of $13,650, Delta says. 
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This special 5-in-1 valve was developed for use where 
it is desirable to individually control each of several 

at o low pressure into Ihe suction side when the oil 
temperature has reached a predetermined maximum. 

The design includes monual unloading of the pump. 
Maximum system pressure is limited by a built-in relief 
valve. A pressure-actuated electric switch is provided 
for use in a signal system to flog system pressure 
changes. The manual pump shut-off control also serves 
as a firewall shut-off device. 

^KKERS Incorporated « 

6331 


As used on one four-engine airplane, this accessory 
reduced the number of separate hydraulic units from 
14 to 4 and eliminated four electricol switches. II 

of multiple accessories by the single valve reduced 
procurement costs by about 66%; this does not include 
savings due to the simplified piping. The weight 
saving was also significant. For further information, 
write for new Bulletin A5230. 

Vickers designs and manufactures a great variety of 
special hydraulic controls for aircraft. Coll on us with 
your problem. 

1462 OAKMAN 8LVD., DHAOIT 63, MICHIGAN 


ENGINEERS AND BUIh 
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completely integrated/ highly sensitive remote positioning 
systems for a wide variety of controls needed throughout today’s aircraft 


To meet the conelantly growins need for remote 
control of various components on today's complex 
aircraft and missiles. Uarbcr.Colman Company now 
makes three types of positioning systems. 

Each is a complete svstem. Listed below in order 
of increasing accuracy, outstanding features of each 
arc as follows: 

BASIC REMOTE POSITIONING— Ideal for mod- 
erate speed control applications. Basically a d-c 
bridge 'vilh transniitting and receiving rheostats. 
Aclualor is energized by null-seeking polarized re- 
lav which dt-iccts unbalance signal. Simplicitv and 
ruggedness are important features for long life and 

HIGH-SPEED POSITIONING— Utilizes a unique 


velocity feedback circuit directly to coil of ultra- 
sensitive polarized relay. Simple adjustment of 
amount of feedback permits actuator speeds up to 
90“ per second, with any degree of damping. Over- 
travel or hunting may be completely eliminated. 
ELECTRONIC HIGH-SPEED POSITIONING— For 
applications requiting the utmost in position ac- 
curacy at any speeds. Extensive circuit research 
has produced an extremely simple, lightweight con- 
trol resulting in maximum performance. .Available 
for operation with cither low or high impedance, 
a-c or d-c inputs. 

Whenever you have a need for remote position- 
ing controls, consult Barber-Colman engineers foe 
the system best suited to your application. Send 
coupon below for details. 



Typical uses of Barber-Celmon 

Remote Pesilioning Systems 

Temperature Corrtrol Mixing Volves 

Throttle Control — Aircraft ond Missiles 

Flap Control 

Rudder Control 

Hydro-Flap Control 

Servo Controls and Computers 

Jet Toll Pipe Orifice Control 

Comero Mount Control 

Propeller Pitch Control 

Nose Wheel Steering Control 

plus many other 
elassifled applicaliens 


Airoaft Conirok 
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NEW AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


Everything's Under Control 



B.47 Shul-Oflf Valve 
Id Mass Production 


A new li-in. motor-apcrated fuel 
shut-off valve for the Boeing B-47 has 
been put into mass ptoduetion. 

Developed by Standard-Thomson 
Corn., the unit will be manufactured 
at tlie company's Dayton plants until 
November, when production will be 
shifted to a new plant near Vandalia, 
Ohio. 

Outstanding feature of the valve, ac- 
lording to Standard-Thomson, is a 
cam-operated mechanism which retracts 
the seal rings from the valve gate just 
before gate is set in motion. Rings re- 
main retracted until gate is returned 
to closed position. Both rings are 
lipped with soft, synthetic rubber. 

An over-ride mechanism in the actu- 
tor, which provides positive positioning 
of the gate, is another improvement 
cited by the company. It disengages 
the actuator from the gate in full-open 
or full-closed position, at the same time 
providing for prompt re-engagement. 

The numfier of valves installed 
throughout the fuel system of each 
bomber will v.iry from ?2 to 36, de- 
pending on the model. Each of these 
will be able to carry a load of up to 
2,000 gallons of fuel per hour in cither 
direction at outlet pressures as high as 
60 psi. and will be required to operate 
satisfactorily at minus 65F to +160F 
ambient ternperatures. 

Motor for the unit is a simple per- 
manent-magnet type powering a uni- 
directional, planetary gear actuator. 

Standard-Thomson Corp., 216 South 
Main St., Dayton 2. 

Insulating Polymer Raises 
Electron Tube's Altitude 

By using Kel-F polymer as the socket 
insulation and extending the insulating 
barriers on the socket base, an electron 


with DRIVES and 
TRANSMISSIONS 




■ To actuate tabs, flaps, shutters 
and other aircraft mechanisms with 
positive, precision control, the in- 
dustry long has relied on Breeze 
drives and transmissions. From sim- 
ple mechanical drives and direct 
reading indicator drives to electri- 
cal and hydraulic actuators. Breeze 
offers a complete line, affording a 
wide choice of components and 
assemblies to meet many individual 
design needs. 

Shown here are examples of 
Breeze-engineered lightweight me- 
chanical drives, having connections 
to mate with flexible shaft drives. 
The 90° and TEE drives may be 
mounted in any position with rela- 
tion to an actuator mounting. 

Inherent in all these designs arc 
features dictated by specific aircraft 
needs and experience. You may find 
the assemblies you require in our 
wide variety, thus saving design and 
tooling costs. Or. our engineers will 
design and custom build to your 
special requirements. 

We invite consultation. Write for 
our complete informative catalog. 


OTHER BREEZE 
PRECISION PRODUCTS 
Sp«lol (KcIHcol ComxAon 






CORPORATIONS, INC. 
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If you use relays— Clare’s Hew Plant is 


CLARE RELAYS are now built in the 



most modern plant ever specifically designed 
for relay manufacture 


• Building of precision relays 
requires more than technical 
skill. It requires an atmosphere 
of utmost freedom from dirt. Air 
temperature and humidity must 
be closely controlled. Assembly 
of small parts must be done 
under powerful, yet shadow- 
free light. 

All these important features 
and many more are provided in 
the new Clare relay plant. Never 
before have so many manufac- 
turing advantages been pro- 
vided in one plant — for one 
purpose — to give you relays of 
unequalled quality. 

Quality and long-life depend- 
ability of Clare relays have 
made them first choice of de- 
signers as components for crit- 
ical equipment. Wherever fail- 
ure cannot be tolerated, when 
only the best is good enough, 
Clare relays are indicated. 

Two important factors con- 
tribute to this Clare superiority. 
Production of relays has always 
been the exclusive business of 


FIRST IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 



C. P. Clare & Co. This is a 
young-minded progressive 
organization, ever alert to dis- 
cover and test new and better 
materials and manufacturing 
methods. 

The new plant is the product 
of years of research and experi- 
ment. It is the natural develop- 
ment of Clare's unwillingness 
to offer their customers any- 
thing less than the most perfect 
relays that can be built. 

If yours is a product whose' 
long life, reliable performance 
and freedom from maintenance 
depend on the use of relays— 
it will pay you to know ALL about 
Clare relays. A sales repre- 
sentative, fully experienced in 
every type of relay problem, is 
located near you. Consult him, 
or write C. P. Clare & Co., 
4719 West Sunnyside Avenue, 
Chicago 30, Illinois. In Can- 
ada: Canadian Line Materials, 
Ltd., Toronto 13. Cable Ad- 
dress: CLARELAY. 
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tube's altitude ceiling was raised 15%, 
reports M. W. Kellogg Co., producer 
of tlic plastic. 

The company attributes this mainly 
to the high dielectric strength of Kel-F 
(trifluotochlorocthylcne) which pre- 
tented ionization and arc-over which 
formerly ruled out use of the tube at 
higher altitudes. High mechanical 
strength of the plastic enables the elec- 
tron tube barriers to be made thin, yet 
capable of withstanding heavy shocks 
and vibration. The tube socket is in- 
icction molded by the Eleo Corp., 
Philadelphia. 

M. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, 
N.J. 


New Hydraulic Pump Motor 
Developed for Jet Bombers 

General Electric Co. has come up 
with a nest’ air-cooled 3i-hp. hydraulic 
pump nrotor for jet bombers. 

Developed by the company’s specialty 
niotor suh-di\'ision, the unit is rated a\ 
7.500 ipm. Functions are to supply 
hydraulic power for control of the air- 
craft's tail assembly, and in the wing 
sers’e as a standby source of power 
where the jet is the primary source. 

'rhe motor is of the ducted type, em- 
ploying an air-throiigh design which 
utilizes a built-in blower to draw ambi- 
ent air from outside the plane, circulate 
it through the brushes and windings, 
and expel it from the pulley-cnd stack. 

According to GE engineers, the air- 
through design is much mote effective 
than the old air-over arrangement be- 
cause it allows air to be brought directly 
to the primary sources of heat, the arma- 
ture and commutator. 

GE lists as important features of the 
motor; it can circulate air from minus 
65 to plus 135F at altitudes approach- 
ing 50.000 ft., it is explosion-resistant 
through the use of two blower tubes 
connecting via ducts to the outside ain 
it has a three-to-one gear reduction; it 
is equipped with a radio noise Blten 
condensate tubes on its side draw mois- 
ture out of the motor. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady 5. 



ADEL anii-ieing equipment is designed, engineered and 
precision-built for maximum performonce ond dependa- 
bility. Today, ADEL equipment is on the latest aircraft 
because ADEL has the proven ability to better serve the 
industry. 
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Miniature HF Alternator 
Delivers Lots of Power 

Lots of power in a small package is 
provided in tiny 22-oz. high-frequency 
alternator. It delivers 350 watts at 

5.000 c. with the shaft turning at 

25.000 rpm. It is one of a line of min- 
iaturized units with ratings from 125 
to 4,000 watts and speeds to 50,000 
rpm. Unit shown is Model 17, meas- 
uring only 2i in. in diameter. 

D&R, Ltd-, 402 E. Gutierrez St-, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ALSO ON THE MARKET 


Better protection against fuel-fed Eres is 
provided by automatic shutoff valve 
whieh operates like sprinkler head in 
reverse and can be used in aircraft test 
stands, gasoline supply lines and other 
equipment. Normally open, it closes in- 
stantly when high temperature triggers 
the actuating head that releases shutoff 
spring. Valve also closes to prevent 
secondary explosions if head is knocked 
off ^ blast.— Valeo, Inc., 1410 West 
St., dincinnati 15. 

Laminated plastic ball bearing retainers 
developed by Syntliane reduce weight, 
friction and galling in super-precision 
aircraft bearing assemblies, permit 
smooth, rapid acceleration to speeds ex- 
ceeding 100,000 rpm. in instrument, 
turbine and supercharger blower appli- 
cations. Tests show vibrabon is less 
than with metal. Retainers are self- 
lubricabng and machined to close tol- 
erances (plus 0.005 to 0.001 in.) 
Smallest produced so far; six-ball type, 
with 3/64-in. pockets measuring .100 
in. i.d. and -143 o.d., for an aircraft in- 
strument.— Synthane Corp-, Oaks, Pa. 

Hamess reel gives protection in case of 
severe or crash landings. Attached to 
pilot's shoulder harness and more than 
meebng military specificaHons covering 
MA-2 reels, the Stu^ess Harness Reel 
has a 14-in. cable, and locks auto- 
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iiiatically in an emergency. Capable of 
manual release bv the pilot, the unit 
neighs only 2 lb. complete.— Pacific 
Scientific Co., 1-150 Grande Vista Avc.. 
Los Angeles 25. 

Spindown locknut is said to be 1/5 
lighter in weight than conventional 
hcxnuts. Of high carbon steel, hcat- 
Ireated after fabrication, the base of the 
one-piece nut flattens, forcing six but- 
tress tines into bolt thread to lock.— 
'nionipson-Bremet & Co.. 520 N. Dear- 
born St„ Chicago 10. 

Fuel pump designed for the refueling 
systems of large jet bombers weighs less 
than -1 lb. anefcan be turned by 1/6 hp. 
a.c, or dx;. motor. Unit scasenges fuel 
from the aircraft refueling manifold 
after transfer is completed. A rotars- 
vane-type pump, the unit requires no 
lubrication other than the fuel itself 
and can be allowed to run dry for short 
periods, says the makcc.-lear-Romcc 
Dis„ Klyria, Ohio. 

Polaroid pilot light dimmer, specifically 
designed for CAA for use in radio 
towers, utilizes the light polarization 
principle to give continuous and smooth 
dimming of pilot light intensity from 
full-on to blackout. Constructed of 



non-fenous material and finished in a 
non-rcflectise black oxide. Mounts in 
a 9/16-27 tapped hole. Accommodates 
lamps of the NE-51 and No. 47 size.— 
TLG Electric Corp., 51 \V. 27th St., 
New York I. 

Aircraft torque tube bearing, designed 
to save weight and space, is built to 
provide full freedom of rotation under 
all conditions of misalignment resulting 
from mounting inaccuracies and flexing 
of airframe structure. double-roller 
type, it has positive sea] to retain lubri- 
cant and prevent air loss in pressurized 
aircraft.— Shafer Bearing Corp., Downers 
Grove, 111. 

Pressure switch for engine oil or hy- 
draulic fluids operates at any differential 
between 10 and 200 psi. for actuation 
of control systems, pressure warning or 
shutoff devices. Unit (Model 44517) 
measures 2i in. in diameter. It has a 
high over-pressure rating and functions 
at 50,000-ft. and low temperatures.- 
G. M. Giannini & Co., Inc., 117 E. 
Colorado Street, Box N. Pasadena 1, 
Calif. 
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Aircraft F^rls by Eafon 

combine oiristanding developmerris 
in design, mefallurg/e 
and produefion engineenng 



Since the early days of World War I, Eaton has 
made many important contributions to civilian 
and military aircraft engines in design, metal- 
lurgy, and production. Eaton’s understanding of 
the problems peculiar to the aircraft industry has 
led to the development of unique, high-volume 
production facilities for the manufacture of parts 
which meet exacting aircraft standards of quality. 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 

SAGINAW DIVISION: 9771 FRENCH ROAD • DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 

(i^vPROOUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Peppel, and Free Volves . Tappels . Hydroulk Valve lifters „ Valve Seal Inserts , M 
Ei^e Ports , ftolor Pumps , Motor Truck Axles . PernianenI Mold Cray Iron Castings ^ Heotor-Oefroster Units , Snap tags 
Springlilos .^rhigWeihors . Cold Orewn Steel .Stampings •leaf end Ceil SpringteDymieotIc Drives, Broke*, Oynimoitiators 




Giant Forging Press Expands Design Concepts 



With Alcoa's new lS,ono-ton forging press, far 
larger and more intricate forgings can now be 
produced. Complete airframe subassemblies forged 

. . . eliminate time-consuming assembly of parts . . . 
put stronger muscles in tomorrow's aircraft. 

Today, Alcoa furnishes McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation with 350-pound, carry-through forg- 
ings for their “Demon" jet fighter. Two of these 
forgings, when machined and finished, replace a 
series of extrusions and sheet metal build-ups. This 
results in a saving not only in weight and man- 
hours, but also in the cost of expensive jigs 
and fixtures. 

Recent years have shown a tremendous increase 
in the number of applications using aluminum 
forgings. This is due. partly, to new and better 
alloys developed by Alcoa; to increases in forging 


Aircraft and 
Parts Manufacturers 

Free Alcoa “How-To-Do-It" 
Books— plus the use of sound 
movies— are available to help 
you train your employees. 
Ask for any of these books: 
Forming Alcoa Aluminum, 
Machining Alcoa Aluminum 
and Its Alloys, Welding and 
Brazing Alcoa Aluminum, 
Ripeling Alcoa Aluminum, 
Designing Jor Alcoa Forgings, 
AlcoaAluminumandlls Alloys. 
Sound films are available on 
most fabrication processes. 


size and complexity; and to the inherent advantages 
of aluminum, itself . . . strength, smoothness and 

Want to know more about these Alcoa facilities? 
How they can help speed-up your company's pro- 
duction lines? '^our local Alcoa sales office has all 
the information and will be glad to discuss your 
own particular problems. The number is in the 
telephone directory— listed under “Aluminum." 


Alcoa P, 
Aluminum 
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Airline Dividends Far From Big 


An erroneous impression of liberal 
dividend paj'ments tlic trunk airlines 
may have been inadscrtciilly created by 
Robert B. Murray, Jr., Undersecretary 
of Commerce for Transportation in a 
recent New York address. This cir- 
cumstance assumes special significance 
in view of tire scries of intensive studies 
on air transportation now underway by 
Mr. Murray’s office. Profitability of the 
airlines and their alleged largess to 
stockholders could figure prominently 
in these surveys. 

In fact, cash disbursements to air- 
line stockholders have been relatively 
limited and far below the rate of return 
received by investors in most other 
industries (Aviation Week Jan. 26, p. 
46). 

► Contradictions— The Undersecretary, 
in his New York balk at the Wings 
Club, stated; "More liberal dividends 
. . , have been paid by tlie airlines in 
recent years. In 1952 . , , they paid 
over S17 million in dividends, or 11.9% 
of the book value of the cipital stock.” 

Actually, cash dividends by the trunk 
airlines last year aggregated S12.65 
million and represented a mere J.44% 
return on the total net worth of the 
industry. 

There are bvo major disparities in- 
herent in the Undersecretary's dividend 
statement and they both can be readily 
isolated and defined. 

• Included in Murray’s dividend com- 
pilation presumablv was the 10% stock 
dividend declared bv TWA la.st year and 
which was effected on the company’s 


books by a transfer entry of $4,631,677. 
Tire fact remains that this action was 
absolutely witiroiit significance as far as 
income was concerned to TWA share- 
holdCTS. Morcos'cr, wliile the TWA 
stockholder received an additional certi- 
ficate, tlie value of his holdings in the 
company's equity remained exactly the 
same before and after the stock divi- 
dend distribution, 

• Tlie second inadvertence in the Un- 
dersecretary’s dividend statement is in 
the use of the book i-ahie of the indus- 
try’s capital stock total (SH5.I million) 
as a base upon which to compute 
income return. Tlie stockholders' un- 
disputed equity consists of capital stock 
and all surplus accounts, hiore often 
than not most airlines started their 
corporate existence with a nominal 
stated capital stock account plus paid- 
in surplus. To Miis lias boon added 
accumulated retained earnings and other 
accretions achieved throughout the 

The ins-estor looks to the entire net 
worth as an indication of hook value 
(with the capital stock account com- 
prising but one element) and it is on 
this base upon which income return on 
the stockliolders’ equity can be evalu- 
ated. 

Accordingly, the domestic trunklines' 
aggregate net worth of 5367.696.118 as 
of the 1952 year-end should be used 
as a ha.se rather than the SI 45.1 million 
capital stock figure to compute divi- 
dend return on book valuations. Tlie 
average is thus but 3.44% and not 



Absolute precision lineerity 
with clear, sharp signal, because 
the Humphrey unit is exclusive 
in internal design. It is fully 
tested and has been quaISfled 
for use In many military appli- 
cations. Humphrey design serv- 

Bpecial requirements. 


SCIENTIFICCO. 

U30 Grand! Villa Ave.. lei Angelei 93, Collf. 
23 Siillmon Sireel, Sen Fronclue 7, Coilfemle 
ISIS lit Avanua, Soulh. StaHb 4, WaihinqiM 
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THE CONVAIR CHALLENGE TO 
ENGINEERS OF EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY 


EIVGIIVEEnilVG 

DPPDRTUIVITIES 

with world's leading producer of 
light commercial airplanes 

for 

* Design Engineers 

* Design Draftsmen 

■ Research Engineers 

Send Resume to 

CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. 

ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


INSTRUMENTS 

Aetherizid Faeterjr Sales 
for 

and Servlaa 
* Eclipse-Pioneer 
* Kollsman 

* U. S. Gouge 

C.A.A, Approved Kepoir Station 
#3344 

Controctort to U. S. Air Porco 
Ouf ftocR of insifumtats h ont ol Iht 
lorpotf ip the fost. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

CALL • WIKI • WKITf 

INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 

Telephone: Greet Neck 4>l 147 
Telegroph: WUX Groat Nock, N. T. 


ENGINE V/ORKS 

Lambert Field Inc. St. Loiiit. Mo. 
win OVERHAUL oad CONVERT 

1830-92 into SUPER-32 

only wltn new erllnderi, 

$5500 rinUrit?.'"’- 

29"'40‘ Cooler RenDlog 
700 HP Eoey Cnileo 
Solor Sinale Eoalee 


Beyood the obvious fact chatConvair 
io SaQ Diego offers you a way of liv- 
ing judged by most as ibe nation's 
bnest from the standpoint of weather, 
beauty and interesting surroundings, 
the CoQveir Engineering Department 
offers you challenges found in few 

It is, we believe, an "engineers" 
engineering department — imeres|iQg, 
energetic, explorative — with the 
diversity that means security for cap- 
able personnel. 

Aspro^, consider this: Convair devel- 
oped and flew the world's first turbo- 

plane, first delia-wing seaplane — 
engineered and built the world's big- 
gest transport, the world'ssafest high- 
performance commercial aircraft. 

Or this: Convair's B-56 is the world's 
largestoperaiional bomber, Convair's 
D*24 Liberator was World War ll’s 
most used heavy bomber, Convair's 
XPSY-l holds the world's endurance 
record for turbo-prop aircraft. 


Or this: Convair has been awarded 
the nation's first production missile 
contract and the first production con- 
tract for supersonic interceptors. 
Curresitly . . . Convair has the greatest 
diversity of aircraft engineering pro- 
jects in the country, including high- 
performance fighters, heavy bombers, 
large flying boats, transports, trainers, 
seaplane fighters and guided missiles. 

Cvrrenr/y... Convair has a completely 
integrated electronic development 
section engaged In advanced develop- 
ment and design on missile guidance, 
avionic projects and radar systems. 

IPaaldyou Hie Io Join or, ’We earnestly 
need engineers of proven ability — 
men who want to make full use of 
their time, their minds, their skills 
and abilities solving the complex 
problems confronting us in these 
projects. If you are such a man, write 
us and we'll send you a free booklet 
about us, plus other inleresting mace- 
rial to help you make the decision. 


Write: H. T. BROOKS, Engineering Personnel 
Department 200 

CONVAIR 


3302 PACIFIC HIWAY 

(M/ (/eaufi^ S<VR- Pc£9<> 
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HELICOPTER TEST PILOT 

McDonnell Aircraft Corporation offers an unusuol opportunity to an 
experienced Helicopter Pilot interested in engaging in experimental test 


a. Quolified in fixed wing aircraft with jet experience highly desirable 

Interested and qualiiied individuals are invited to submit a resume of 
their experience and education to 

TECHNICAL PLACEMENT SUPERVISOR 
POST OFFICE BOX 516 

McDonnell aircraft corporation 

ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


Model 049 

CONSTELLATION 

For sale by Owner 

Formerly in BOAC Service 
Overseas Interior and Radio 


1655 Hrs. Since Major Overhoul and Tank Reseal 
By Lockheed Aircraft Service 

R-3350 BA3 Fuel Injected Engines 
#1 899:51 hrs. #2 825:41 hrs. #3 700:45 hrs. 
#4 Zero 


This is a Stroight Model 049, Not a Converted C-69 

$865,000 or 

KIRK KERKORIAN 

LOS ANOaES Aia SERVICE 


FOR SALE 

Luxury Type "Landseaire” 



SPECIAL SALE 

I EA II-2000-II Al 2 iGlNE 
1 lA R'2000 11 M 2 lAGIAE 

(ConYciied to Lcithand Rotation Ignition 
System) 

Zero Time Since Major Overhaul 

OVERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
Oakland Airport, Ookland, Calif. 
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SAVE ON UNUSED PARTS! 

Save time — save money — buy unused aircraft parts from one of 
the largest most diversified warehouse stocks in the country/ 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 

4101 CURTIS AVENUE. BALTIMORE 26. MARYLAND TELEPHONE: CURTIS 7-3300 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


New Subsidy and Safety Budgets Faee Cuts 


• Commerce Undersecretary Murray will roll back CAB 
payments to local service and international airlines. 

* CAA will be taken out of local and industry affairs, 
confined to federal airways service and aviation safety. 


By Lee Moore 

Commerce Department will cut Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s subsidy and Civil 
Aeronautics Administration's safety 
budgets for fiscal 1955. Both budgets 
are at the White House, scheduled for 
decision by December. 

TTie slashes will be made by Robert 
Murray, Undersecretary of Commerce 
for Transportation who has direct 
power over CAA's budget and a special 
White House mandate to revise the 
CAB budget— and some Board policies. 

Murray s twin-pronged government 
assignment in civil aviation; 

• Get CAA out of municipal and in- 
dustry aSaiis: make it concentrate al- 
most eicciusively on fcdctal airways serv- 
ice and necessary air safety policing. 
The agency's budget for fiscal 1954 to- 
taled$159 million. 

• Roll back CAB subsich to local and 
international airlines. Subsidies have 
grown greater while the need for pay- 
ments diminished, because the Board 
added new routes faster than old one 
paid off. CAB’s subsidy budget is esti- 
mated at S80.7 million for the current 
fiscal vear. $80.3 million for 1955. 

► CAB Paring— Board members sent the 
1955 subsidy estimate to White House 
Sept. 1 5. It was about the same as this 
year and substantially higher than any 
previous year. 

Murray announced the next day that 
cuts must be made and said his staff was 
giving "intensive" study to this and 
other CAB policy problems. 

Board members immediately met to 
decide how to make some cuts them- 
selves— rather than wait for the White 
House and Congress to force them. 

Some of their initial plans: 

• Compare airlines. Cut subsidies of the 
higher-cost operators to match the low- 
est on comparable routes. Let investors 
take the risk of above-minimum ex- 
penses that may or may not yield bigger 
profits. Memhers cited DC-3 m.iinte- 
nance cost claims of local service air- 
lines, ranging from $17 to $35 per flight 
hour, and airline promotion expenses 
of from 15 to 25% of commercial 
revenues. 


• Eliminate routes that have not prog- 
ressed toward sclf-sufficicncy, have lit- 
tle if any national security value and 
have satisfactory highway or rail trans- 
portation available, 

• Force mergers of some airlines on an 
"or else" biis. CAB often has pro- 
posed mergers to cut subsidy costs but 
has continued to subsidize mounting 
costs of carriers that refuse to combine. 
► New CAA Economies— Murray and 
CAA Administrator Fred B. Lee within 
90 days cut the Truman budget from 
$200 million to $141 million. 

Further economies for the fiscal 1955 
budget may include: 

• Transfer control tower to municipal 
or private support. This will be a 
gradual, voluntary and negotiated proc- 
ess on important airports, CAA last 
June summarily dropped 18 towers at 
fields svithouC sufficient business to 
meet old or new standards. Policy will 
be announced by November. 

Federal responsibility for airways ends 
and local airport responsibility begins 
on the runway, Murray believes. 

• Charge airline, military and private 
operators for services received from fed- 
eral airways. Cliarges will not be geared 
to gas tax revenues. Tentative plan will 
be ready at Commerce within a month. 

• Airport construction aid also is slated 
for decision within a month. Federal 
subsidy to municipalities, if any, will go 
only to trouble spots. Outlook is that 
the old multi-miliion-dollar federal air- 
port program will be scrapped. 

• End business “interference’’ by CAA 


Budget Trends 

CAB CAA 

Fiscal Airline Airways & 

Year Subsidy Airports 

1951 $75million $178miIlion 

1952 71 163 

1953 76 149 

1954 81 139* 



in the name of safety i^ulation. CAA 
safety director Al Koch is in accord with 
the Administration view that govern- 
ment interference should be cut to a 

■ Streamline CAA management. The 
Administration already has cut some 
CAA functions, organizations and per- 
sonnel. Substantial further reorganiza- 
tion, as well as cutback, is planned. 

► Murray Policies— Some major conclu- 
sions that Murray, his deputy, Charles 
Dearing, and other administration per- 
sons concerned with transportation 
obey have reached so far are revealed 
y the Undcrseactary’s recent speech 
at New York’s Wings Club and by 
exclusive Aviation Week interviews: 

• Trunk airline aid in direct subsidy 
and indirect CAA aids “should be with- 
drawn in an orderly manner’’ as the 
industry attains maturity, which most 

• Feeder and international subsidy 
“must be subjected to critical reap 
praisal." 

Murray added in his speech that 
“these payments have been mounting 
steadily in recent years with evew in- 
dication that under present (CaB) 
policies tlie outlays will continue to 

• Nonsked competifa’on with certifi 
cated lines must not be allowed to 
drift without a positive government 

The Undersecretary believes half an 
industry cannot be emulated while the 
other half is free. 

Competitive terms must be roughly 
equal, Limitation of flight frequency 
may not work to regulate nonsked 
competition, because agents pool their 
sales and reservations. 

Murray has not announced a posi- 
tive policy on the nonsked problem, 
however. Trunk, nonsked and feeder 
airline problems are all one, he says, 
and an overall policy on certification 
and non-certification must be found 

• Purely local matters of aircraft and 
airport finance and operation largely are 
local, not federal, responsibilities, Mur- 
ray believes, CAA airport aid and CAB 
local service airline subsidy grew rapidly 
and without direction, Murray’s staff 
studies and his own travels and investi- 
gations reveal. Federal aid will be cut. 

• International government aid and in- 
terference will be cut under these de- 
veloping policies. 

The Undersecretary found Intema- 
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That’s the younger generation moving in 


15ombcr wings at three Strategic Air 
Command bases arc now flying Boeing 
B-47 Stratojets, and other biiscs will 

are replacing an older generation of 
Boeing bombers, the renowned B-29s 
nliich during the last war helped write 
wiliant chapters of air history- 

llie newly equipped Air Force units 
are headquartered at bases in hlotida, 
Arizona and California. Each unit also 
has a complement of companion Boeing 
K'C-97 aerial tankers. Other SAC wings, 
os’ctscas and in the United States, ate 


equipped with Boeing B-50 medium 
bombers. 

The Strafojet flics ten miles a mimitc, 
and is capable of operating at altitudes 
well above 40,000 feet. !t's classified 
as a medium bomber, yet carries a 
bomblnad of ten tons. Pilots report 
that it “handles like a fighter.” 

Revolutionary design gas’c the Strato- 
jet a petforniancc not previously 
equalled by aircraft of its dimensions. 
It was the first bomber to enter the 
ovcr-600-milcs-an-hour class. TIicB.-tT’s 
pioneering design, its jewel-like toler- 


ances called fur equally advanced manu- 
facturing methods. Thoscmethisdswcrc 
devised and perfected by Boeing pro- 
duction and engineering esperts. 

Today in its B--I7 program, Boeing 

craft per man-hour than during its 
World W'ar II production of the B-29s. 

Like earlier Boeings the B-47 Strato- 
jet is imaginatiscly engineered, tu^cdly 
built. It adlicrcs to the uncompromis- 
ing design and construction standards 
that, for 56 years, has c made the name 
Boeing stand for de|)cndahility. 




tional Civil Aviation Organization is 
getting into more and more matters 
that he believes should be left to tlie 
industry. 

Murtav fought this trend during the 
annual ICAO conference last summer 
and is continuing to work on the nrob- 
km through the U. S. delegate, Harold 
fonos (former CAB member). 

Cutting international subsidies in 
some areas will be harder tlian reducing 
local service payments because of the 
impact of foreign competition, Kfur- 
lav's staff believes. 

► GOP Policy— Murrav says Commerce 
Department, under terms of Executive 
Reorganization Plan 21, now lasv, is 
“charged not only with specific duties 
in the promotion of aviation but with 
an ovCTall responsibilitv for develop- 
ing a sound and coordinated national 
transportation policv." 

"Moreover,” he adds "we are obli- 
gated in line wit!) general administra- 
tion policy to seek out everv possible 
budgetary economy in the government’s 
performance of its transportation activi- 
ties.” 

President Eisenhower has given 
Commerce an express go-ahead to use 
these powers in full. The President has 
delegated to Commerce much of his 
ubstantial additional power in the 
field of international airline route and 
siibsidv grants. 

CAB remains supreme in adindica- 
torv matters but must answer to the 
Administnition on major policy and 
budget affairs. 

► Red Tape Cuts— Newest development 
at C.AA is a radical change in safetv 
regulation of airline and private living 
under director Koch. 

The sprawling network of field aacnts 
with narrow, specialized responsibility 
bound in red tape will be rcnla'’cd bv 
fewer inspectors with more independ- 

Numcrical reauirements of so manv 
"enroutc inspections” of airlines each 
vear will give wav to the number of 
checks an inspector believes is neces- 

Anothcr example; If an inspector 
cannot decide an engine problem, he 
will ask the regional engineer's advice. 
If an airline does not agree with them. 
Ihey will ask CAA’s Washington office 
to resoh'e the difference. 

The old way, still in effect, imposes 
on the field agent manv "channels” 
through which to clear de-'isions and 
actions through branch, division, re- 
gion and Washington. First action 
by Koch eliminated detailed reports of 
lOutinc checks bv agents. 

A third example: A CAA inspector 
granting airman certificates is special- 
ized— one man for airline, another for 
lightplancs. Safety director Koch says 
one good man can handle both in many 


Main obstacles to quick cleanup of 
these and other examples of what the 
present Administration considers un- 
wieldy bureaucracy: 

• Civil Service regulations. Certain 
"grades” now require supervision of so 
many personnel, safety agents often 
run one-man offices. Handing them 
more responsibility and pav often raav 
require reworking of ironbound Civil 
Service laws. 

• Impact of reductions. Aim is to cut 
personnel as much as possible through 
norma] job turnover— no hiring of new 
men. However, threat of reductions 
will have to be used to speed resigna- 
tions on occasion, 

Airlines and private operators will 
have to be taught to assume more re- 
sponsibility, too. the new administra- 
tion acknosvlcdgcs. But rapid transition 
to minimum red tape in CAA regula- 
tion is a certainty. 


CAB ORDERS 


Notre Dame Uniseisit 


Lh’nB'’thaT o1'°Wen Aia'lia".\ir”n«^ 
route includes service to Fairbanks, Circle 
Springs. Fort Yukon and Beaver. 


itways increase, on grounds the Board has 
ged Bonanza merger with Southwest— 
ui.i. 1.1 V- -jving the taxpayer at 


nuch pi 


odd A 


IS these 


pend direct trans-Atlantic route to interior 
points, Chicago and Detroit, during the 
slack winter season. Sept. 27-Junc !. 

I'rans World Airlines trans-Atlantic tern- 
potary mail-rate increase of $776,000 a year, 
effective Oct. 1. CAB's temporary subsidy, 
and-mafl rate yielding TWA $5,268,000 
rvas that much lower than the airlines coir 
pensatory mail rate (without subsidy) aloni 
CAB soon will set a final subsidy rale fc 
TWA, 


N'orthwest 




Tokyo, for which It is certificated. 

Ozark Air Lines route renewal case: in- 
Icrvention by various civic bodies: Central 
•Airlines permitted to amend its applications 
in this ease, CAB also denied Kentucky 
Department of Aeronautics petition to dis- 
miss from this ease the question of whether 
Eastern Air Lines service should be sus- 
pended at Owensboro. Ky. 

Northeast .AirUncs pcmiissioii to suspend 
service to Rockland, Me., in the winter 
season Sept. 26-May 31. 

Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce In- 
tervention in N. Y,-Chicago route ca.se. 
Northwest Airlines is granted i 


withdraw a 


I this 


ORDERED TRANSFERRED: 

Scheduled aiih'ne mail pav compensation 
to Post Office, 'vith no subsidy included. 
I'his gis'cs effect to Presidential Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 10. Starting Oct. 1. Post 
Office pays for cost of mail carriage only 
including “rcasonahlc" profit element 
thereon). C.AB pays subsidy. 

REPEALED: 

Economic regulation restricting nonskeds 
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to three trips a month between majot cities. 
Rffiulabon was tied up in the eoutts, and 
will be moot anyway at the end of the 
bi|c iiregulai carrier investigation. 

APPROVED; 

Routine inlet-aitline agreements among 
27 groups of parties. 

DENIED; 

United Ait Lines petition for reconsidera- 
tion of CAB decision Portland-Sealtle serv- 
ice case. United had ashed and been denied 
lights to 9y direct Spokane-Portland, Seattle 
and eastern points. United admits it would 
divert $1.4 million a year from Northwest, 
but says Northwest won increased righb 
that would yield $879,000 itself. CAB says 
the net $524,000 diversion from Northwest 
is still too much. 

Bonanza Airlines motion for consolida- 
tion in its route renewal case of a complaint 
against Southwest Airways, claiming that 
&uthwest practices some unlawful opera- 

United Air Lines and Pan Ametican 
World Airways petition that CAB suspend 
nonsked Transocean Air Lines’ reduced 
fares between California and the Hawaiian 
Islands (Honolulu and Hilo). 

DISMISSED; 

General Airways from states-Alasha route 
ease, at request of the company. 

Flying ’Tiger Line and Slick Airways re- 
duced rates for C-46 aircraft charter fhghts. 
Carriers canceled the tariffs. 

SUSPENDED; 

American Airlines coach with Erst-class 
rates between New York, Washington and 
Boston. Rates were suspended June 10, and 
thu order renews the suspension while CAB 
completes its investigation. CAB insists that 
coacn Rights must have coach rates, even 
on short-haul segmeots. 

Air France to Start 
Chicago-Paris Flights 

Air France will link midwest United 
States and Europe with direct service 
Oct. 21, flying Constellations from Chi- 
cago via Montreal to Paris, Frankfurt, 
Milan and Rome. 


Vougbt-Sikorsky VS-44A Ezcalibnr, once 
the property of the former Ameticao Export 
Airlines, has been refurbished in Baltimoie 
by Aviatioo Exchange Corp. and recently 
svas test flown, According to Hugh WeDs, 
head of AEC, the VS-44A is to be flown 


UAL Radar 

Results of United Air Lines aii- 
bome radar tests, to be announced 
soon, will give new 5.7<m. wave- 
length a decided edge over older 
?.2-cm. in its ability to see through 
heavy thunderstorms. UAL test re- 
sults, which reportedly exceeded 
fondest hopes of 5.7-cm. propo- 
nents, should enable airlines to 
proceed with preparation of radar 
specifications, which had been 
halted pending decision on the best 
radar wavelength. 


In announcing the new service last 
week, the French airline said 62-passen- 
gcr. Turbo Compound-powered Super 
Connies will be operated on first-class 
fliglits to Paris and Frankfurt. 

Tourist Constellations will fly 60- 
))assenger service from Chicago to Paris, 
witli through flights on to Milan and 

CAB KUIs Nonsked 
Flight Regulation 

Civil Aeronautics Board has repealed 
the economic regulation restricting non- 
sked airlines to three trips a month be- 
tween any pair of major cities and eight 
a moiitli between small cities. 

The controversial "three-and-eight” 
regulation, stayed by the courts in 
American Ait Transport vs. CAB, was 
killed before it took efiect. 

The Board gives two major reasons 
for repeal: 

• Present nonsked investigation has 
numerical flight frequency restrictions 
as a major issue. Settlement of this 
case will replace the old regulation. 

• I^bocted litigation in court there- 
fore will serve no useful purpose. 

The Board concludes that “since that 


to South America where it will be used 
for cargo-transport fl^bts in conoectioa 
with mmiog activities. Powered by foot 
P&WA R1830S. ttic remodeled VS-44A 
has accommodations for approximately 15 
passengers and six tons of height. 


regulation has never become effective 
as to any carrier, its repeal is regarded 
as a formality, the only effect of which 
will be to relieve the government and 
the two carrier parties to the litigation 
of a substantial burden.’’ 

’The nonskeds contended the regula- 
tion would have restricted their former 
freedom and curtailed profits or forced 
losses without right of adjudicatory 
hearing. 

Bonanza Subsidy 
Climbs $220,000 

Civil Aeronautics Board members ap- 
parently are reversing their lineup on 
subsidy policy. 

Republicans are spending mote 
money, white at least one Democrat is 
trying to stem the trend toward in- 
creased payments established under IS 
years of Democratic control. 

► $220,000 Increase-Board majority 
granted a $220,000 subsidy increase to 
Bonanza .Airlines. Democrat Josh Lee 
— cab's most ardent supoortcr of the 
local service experiment— filed a strong 
economy dissent, as he recentlv did in 
a similar case on Southwest Airways. 

Lee says if the two local service 
carriers bad merged, as CAB ti^ed 
them to do, subsidy increases would 
not have been nece^ry. 

► Whittled Raise— Bonanza’s new rate 
is set to yield the airline $907,80? a 
year in subsidy plus $40,000 compensa- 
tion for cost of hauling airmail- It is 
effective from last Apr. ?0 forvard. 

Tlie carrier claimed it wmrld need 
$1,022,742 to break even. The Board 
whittled this down to $908,585 plus 
$39,218 for profit. 

► "Unnecessary Burden’’- Highlights of 
Lee's dissent to the Bonanza subsidy 



$220,000 annually . . . constitutes an 
unnecessary burden on the public treas- 
uiy. . . . When the Board launched 
the local service experiment, it was with 
the firll knowledee that the ooerations 
would require subsidv. It was hoped, 
however, that the amount of subsidv 
required per plane mile of operation 
could be and would be gradually re- 

"For a period of time this hope was 
realized . . . but during the past 17 
months it has been necessary for the 
Board to increase the mail pav, either 
on a temporary or pennanent basis, of 
cveiy local service carrier in the I’ndus- 

"It has been difficrrlt to justify these 
increases e\-en though they were made 
necessary’ through no fault or failure of 
the managements of the carriers. But 
such is not the case with respect to 
Bonanza and Southwest. The failure of 
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these two carriers to merge their opera- 
tions and thereby substantially reduce 
their reliance upon the government is 
not a cause beyond their control." 

► Meqpr Savings— "I believe their fail- 
ure to do so does not constitute ‘eco- 
nomical and efficient management’ 
within the meaning of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. ’The instant proceeding 
which increases Bonanza's mail rate 
clearly shows the unnecessary burden 
which the government is required to 

“For example, on the single item of 
maintenance expense. Bonanza sought 
recognition of an allowance of $33.28 
per hour. ’This was reduced somewhat 
and an allowance has been made for 
maintenance expense equivalent to 
$30-50 per hour. 

"But even this is grossly in excess of 
the amount the government would be 
required to pay if the two carriers were 
merged because Southwest's mainte- 
nance expense amounts to only $19.82 
]Xr hour. 



Los Angeles Protests 
Air Route Arguments 

Los Angeles— Cliambcr of Commerce 
of Los Angeles is protesting State De- 
partment's seeming preference of San 
Francisco as a terminus for foreign air- 
lines flying mid-Pacifle routes. 

William B. Coherly, Jr., chairman of 
the chamber's Air Transportation Com- 
mittee, says agreements have been con- 
cluded with both Japan and the Philip- 
pines for trans-pacific routes terminat- 
ing at San Francisco. 

“It appears that our State Depart- 
ment is consummating air agreements 
witlioiit due consideration of the No, 1 
citv on the West Coast,” he says, 
■"niese agreements apparently were 
completed with no public announce- 
ments and with no effort made to ad- 
vi.se interested parties on the West 
Coast." 

The chamber official says Japan Ait 
Lines bad reported that "the biggest 
factor responsible for out selection of 
San Francisco as the terminal is the air 
agreement which does not include Los 
•Angeles as a terminal point." 


SHORTLINES 


► .AiReseaich Aviation Service Co., Gar- 
let Corp. subsidiary, cut price of 
Douglas DC-3 trim-tab modification by 
$500 due to its volume of this business. 
Company says it has the only such 
modification approved for use with all 
autopilot installations. 

► .Ait Transport Assn, has changed the 


...your best move 

IS TO INTERCONTINENTAL . . . where the winning 
combination of low cost production and trained men 
with aircraft know-how will assist you to meet your 
special needs. 

We have become masters at the game because we 
are subject to “check” by one of the finest inspection 
departments in the Southwest. 

Intercontinental stands ready to meet your most 
exacting aircraft requirements . . . whether it’s building 
complete assemblies, component parts or designing and 
building industrial machinery for use in your plant. 


'W’Ute.. ■ *?9«Uuff 

Oor engineering ond production deportments 
CAN solve your problems 



MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
GARLAND, TEXAS 
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Read/ for immediare shipment, this 


think of stainless steel 
to think FIRST of Ai 
Send for Citalog 53B U 



Dept, G, P. 0. Sox 106, North Hollywood, Colif. 


name of ita committee on helicopters 
to "ATA Committee on Rotocraft," to 
include convertiplanes. 

^Bombay Intematioiul Airport, Santa 
Cruz, India, soon will get new ILS 
landing equipment. A temiinal build- 
ing will be completed next year, and 
new lighting facilities are being in- 
stalled. Poona and Ahmedabad arc 
slated to become weather alternate air- 

C rts for Bombay International, fol- 
ving meteorological studies indicating 
that when Santa Cruz is closed, Poona 
is open 75% of the time and Ahmcda- 
bad 80%, 


► Canadian Pacific Airlines expects to 
liavc delivery of both its Douglas 
DC-6A cargo planes this month for all- 
eargo service Vancouver-Montreal via 
Kdmonton, Tlic Pas and Toronto (see 
p. 62). If the Canadian Air Transport 
Board meanwhile denies CPA's trans- 
continental cargo application as urged 
by competitor Trans-Canada, the com- 
pany plans to sell the DC-6As (bought 
tor $2,5 million). 

^Capital Airlines has sponsored a net- 
work television show— the daily Dave 
Garroway program on NBC, with in- 
formal commercials. The 13-week con- 
tract specifies that no other airline 
sponsor shall be taken during the 
period. 

* International Civil Aviation Otgan- 
i/atioii admits Japan as its 6Ist mem- 
ber nation Oct. 8, two years after sign- 
ing of the Japanese peace treaty. 

► Lake Central Airlines reports passen- 
ger boardings increased neatly 60% the 
first eight months this year compared 
with last year. 

► Northwest Orient Airlines reports a 
record 14,577 passengers boarded at 
Seattic-Tacoma Airport in August, com- 
pared with 12,078 a year ago. , . . 
Company changed its Anchorage. 
Alaska, service from Elmendorf AFB 
to its new $375,000 installation at An- 
chorage International Aiqjort. . . . 
NWA converted its Stratocruiser and 
DC-4 land evacuation equipment from 
ropes to new vinyl-coated fiber glass 
cliutcs at the main doors. Ropes may 
be carried also, 

► Pan American World Airways in- 
creased service to Caracas, Venezuela, 
fron) four to 10 flights a week Sept. 
1, switched from Constellations to 
DC-6B.S, 

► United Air Lines reports August set 
an all-time record of 4,350,000 revenue 
jjasscngcr-miles. up 10% from the 

' siimc montli a year ago. 
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Grand Central is seeking high caliber, experienced and 
qualified men of integrity, to participate in the long range 
B-47 siratojet modification program, at our Tucson, Arizona 
Division. 

Full employee benefits and high salary scales, with living and 
recreational facilities are among the best anywhere in the 
country, Grand Central employees have found that their work 
over the past quarter century period has given them tremen- 
dous prestige— when you join the "Grand Central Family" 
you share in that prestige. You'll like the work with the 
"pulling together" spirit together with its excellent oppot- 


.. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY •• 

Personnel Manaper, Grand Central Aircraft Co. 
Postoffice Bex 5072, Tucson, Arizona 



□ a,, a CO ^ 



GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA • • • TUCSON, ARIZONA 

Grand Central Airport Municipal Airport 
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Readable Reasoning 

TTie engineering and safety bulletins, minutes of committee meetings, 
accident reports, notices, memos, directives and other papers which continu- 
ally pour from aviation groups at times give the industry more an air of 
a literary society than of an organization actually devoted to the movement 
of airplanes. 

These documents arc read, of course, for the infomiation they contain or 
sometimes simply because they are required reading. However, when scan- 
ning this paper pile, one cannot help making comparisons between styles 
and judging the literary plane of each. Those which sound accurate and 
sensible are read and remembered. Others which appear dull and are boring 
may quickly be discarded. 

► Not Shakespeare— Also important, albeit unfortunate, is the fact that the 
reader may translate dull writing into author stupidity. There obviously is 
just so much that can be done with a technical engineering report and 
nobody expects it to rival Shakes^re & Co. But this philosophy doesn’t 
make it any easier to get beyond the first paragraph. 

So it is a special pleasure when a document appears which is both tech- 
nically accurate and highly readable. You feel you have found something 
worthwhile. 

Of such supreme stuff is the report of the fifth technical conference of 
International Air Transport Assn, held at Copenhagen in May 1952 
(although just recently distributed). It relates to the problems effecting final 
approach and bnding. 

Admittedly this is a subject near and dear to this author. It long has been 
felt here that the purpose of aviation is to move airplanes, and since pilots 
might be called the "prime mover" the solutions to some problems would 
come easier if they were attacked from the operational view. lATA seems well 
acquainted with this practical thought- 

► A Pilot’s View— The entire tone of the meeting, as portrayed through the 
minutes, indicates these people want no nonsense. They know the problems 
of Sying an airplane and talk about them in plain English. Recognizing 
that landing a modem transport is a ticklish business under certain condi- 
tions they figure that if the pilot’s job is made easier, then everybody will 
benefit- What a wonderful outlooki 

There also is the distinct impression in these pages that here was a meet- 
ing devoid of the usual political overtones, the whispered conference, the 
hurried phone call, the stalling speech, the temperizinz view and compro- 
mised conclusion- These people actuallv said what had to be said because 
it was the truth. Three cheers! 

General objective of this meeting svas to ‘‘increase safety and the chance 
of approach success in marginal weather conditions.’’ Thw also wanted to 
‘‘insure that the development and utilization of systems for instrument 
approach and landing arc based on sound principles and operating proced- 

Frankly it is a novel experience to see the empha.sis put on safety in 
stjund 0 |Krah'ng procedures. Usually laboratory safety-under controlled con- 
ditions— is deemed good enough for es'eryday usage. 

► Good Ideas— This report is the type that should be seen more often, for 
it has appeal. Few organizations come close to the calibre of the thinking 
expressed here, regardless of field of endeavor, and the readable language 
used in presenting the ideas is good. 

In a subsequent article I will pick significant parts of this work to illustrate 
the practical outlook of this lATA group. It would not be amiss, however, 
for everyone connected with aviation to read (.studv would be better! this 
report. 


Sept. 28-JO-Ninth annual meehug, Na- 
tional Electronics Conference, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1-American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, middle eastern district 
meeting, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept 29-Oct 5-SAE National Aeronautics 
Meeling. Aircraft Engineering Display 
and Aircraft Production Forum, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles. 

Sept 30-Oct. 2— Aircraft electric equipment 
conference, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Seattle. 

Sept 50*Oct 2— Series of seminars on tran- 
sonic testing in windlunnels, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Oct 1-5— Air Reserve Assn.'s annual conven- 
tion, .\ngcbilt Hotel, Orlando, Fla. 

Oct. 5-9— International Ait Transport Assn., 
general meeting, Montreal. 

Oct. 9-23— National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Chicago. Aeronautical indus- 
tries section will be held at the Hamiltmi 
Hotel, air transport at the Conrad Hilton. 

Oct 10— England-Chiistchurch (New Zea- 
land) ait race. 

Oct 13.15— Air Transport Assn.’s annual 
Engineering and Maintenance Confer- 
ence, Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Oct- 14-15— Annual airport development and 
operation conference, sponsored by New 
York Dept- of Commerce, Onondaga 
Hotel. Syracuse. N. Y. 

Oct. 15-16— Airaaft Electrical Society, 10th 
annual display meeting, Pan-Pacilic Audi- 
torium. Los Angeles, 

Oct. 21-23- National Metals Congress, City 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Oct 22-23— Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics. 1953 fall assembly, Shera- 
ton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct 23— National Advisory Committee for 
.Aeronautics, annual metb'ng, Illinois Uni- 
versitv Inshtute of Technology, Cham- 
paign. III. 

Oct 23-24— Fourth annual National Noise 
Abatement Symposium. Armor Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. Airplane and airport 
noise will be d^ussed by NACA’s H. H. 
Hubbard. 

Oct. 28-30— Southeastern Airport Managers 
Assn., animal convention. Marlin Beach 
Hotel. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Nov. 3-4—1953 Transport Aircraft Hydrau- 
lics Conference, sponsored by Vickers. 
Inc., Hotel Park Shelton, Detroit. 

Nov. 4-6— Society of Automotive Engineers, 
meeting of committee on aircraft hy- 
draulic and pneumatic equipment, Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. I7-18-Operations Research Sociep of 
America, first tegular meeting, National 
Bureau of Standards. Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 17.20-Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Assn., 11th annual meet- 
ing, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 

Nov, 19-21-National Aviation Trades Assn., 
14th annual convention, Hotel Broad- 
view, Wichita. 

Dec. 17— Seventeenth Wright Brothers Lec- 
ture. U. S. Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 
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AMERfCA'S AIRCRAFT GUARD THE PEACE 

WITH PASTUSHIN TANKS 


Added range for our combat planes means striking deeper 
behind enemy lines — hitting where it hurts. Pastushin 
jettisonablc fuel tanks, lighter, stronger — the product of 
long and specialized experience — give our military planes 
added efficiency in combat or in patrolling America’s 
Air Frontiers. 
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EDITORIAL 


Alex McSurely 

The tributes to Alex McSurely, printed on this page, speak for them- 
selves, Most of the writers must have felt keenly their own inadequacy 
to express their deep feelings about a man who seems to have won the 
affectionate respect of almost everyone he ever knew in aviation. 

Alex was an understanding friend and a gifted associate. All of us on 
the staff know now that we relied upon him more than we ever realized 

He had a wide knowledge of aviation— which he loved— and he knew 
hundreds of people in it. 

Alex, in his quiet, unassuming manner possessed all the attributes of 
a fine newspaperman, His integrity was unquestioned. He was the only 
reporter that the late Orv'ille Wright would talk to and trust. 

In the 10 years that some of us knew Alex, we never heard anyone 
in aviation utter a word of criticism about Alex, the man. Such an 
accomplishment in life is rare, indeed. 

Alex's name will he left on AviAxtON Week’s masthead indefinitely, 
as a memorial to a beloved staff member and a recurring reminder of 
the kind of journalism he not only stood for but actually achieved. 

-R.H.W. 


Dear Bob: 

It's difficult to tell how sliockcd we 
all were to hear of Alex's sudden passing. 
He loved life and had such a zest for 
living that it's hard to think of him in 

ing his friends at the National Press Club. 

I think the plan which has been worked 
out for a Mc&rcly Scholarship in lieu of 
flowers is wonderful and I am enclosing 
checks which are some slight token of our 
feelings toward Alex and the MeSurelys. 
Perhaps later when things settle down' a 
hit. some of us who knew him should get 
together aod sec if we can't fignie out a 
way of helping the children mote suh 
stmUinfly 

Sincerely yours, 

Wayne' Weishaa*, Sccretars, 
.Aeronautical Training Society, 
Washington. D C. 

With great shock, I read the news in 
this week’s issue of Aviation Week regard- 
ing Alex McSuiely's death. 

Over the years that I knew him, I came 
to have great respect and affection for him. 
In every respect, Alex typified the best in 

His many friends and the industry will 
miss him sorely. 

Russell Newcomb 
Simmonds Aeroccssorics. Inc. 
Tarryfown, N.Y. 

with you your loss in the untimely death 
of Mr. Alexander McSurely who has seried 
•Aviation Week so well as a writer on 

^t was my privilege to know Mr. McSure- 
ly personally and to have talked to him 
during his recent visit to Dayton. His knowl- 
edge of the broad field of aviation and his 
high ioumalistic principles brought great 


respect to him and the publication he 

Please accept my deep sympathy. 

E. W. Ram lincs, 

Lieutenant General. USAF 
Commander. Air Materiel Command 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
Davton. Ohio 


Alex McSurcly's passing was a great 

my sympathy to you and your “editorial 
famOy" whom Alex loved «o well. 

Ehwin G. Mobkison, Colonel. USAF 
Public Information Officer 
Air Materiel Command 
Wright-Patterson Ait Fora Base 
Dayton, Ohio 

Shocked to hear of untimely passing of 
your inimitable Alex McSurely. He always 
was one of the most capable aviation re- 
porters in the nation and will be sadly 
missed by all of os. His many friends at 
Boeing join me in offering sincere con- 
dolences. 

Hasold Manseield, Director, 

Public Information Jr .Advertising, 
Boeing Airplane Co. 

Seattle H, Wash. 


Wc wese shocked and saddened to leam 
of Alex’s passing. Please wire his home 


Lawrence F- Zycmunt. President 
General Aircraft Supple Corp. 
Detroit 5, Mich. 


1 just learned the shocking news of Alex 
McSureIy[s death. It is difficult for mt and 

feelings relative to Alcx’.s passing. I think 
you well know that he was an old and dear 
friend of mine as well as everyone in our 


company. Please ex| 
pathy to his family. 


press our deepest sym 

James C. Fuller 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 
Port Worth 1, 'Texas 


Deeply shacked and deeply regret most 
untimely death of Alex McSurely one of 
aviation’s greatest friends, an extraordinary 
gentleman and certainly a wonderful person. 
Aviation Week's loss is reflected by the 
entire industry, 

Francis W. Dunn. Director, 
Public Relations 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 

Post Office Box 1 
Buffalo 5. N.Y. 


Wc were all shocked to leam from Joe 
Ceuting this morning that Alex McSurely 
passed away at his brother's home in Cin- 
cinnati. Tuesday morning. 

1 was very fond of Alex and he certainly 
had the reputation in om industry as a 
man who did an objectii-e and accurate 
job of reporting. His death is surely a loss 
to the industry. 

address, as t would like very much to drop 
her a note. 

Dwane L. Wallace, President 

Cessna Aircraft Co. 

Wichita 1, Kan. 

News of Alex's death came as a deep 
personal shock. He was an excellent re- 

n ter. In the kind of world where he and 
sit most at home, this is the highest 

Claude O. Witze, 
Manager. Public Relations 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp. 
Morton, Pa. 


Memorial Fund 

Friends of Alex in Washington 
who were unable to send flowers to 
the memorial service sought some 
manner of expressing tlieir regard 
for him. They have established a 
fund to assure a college education 
for the MeSurelys’ three children. 
Alex’s close friends knew that plan- 
ning for his children's education 
had been his biggest project in re- 
cent years, and me ambition clos- 
est to his heatt. 

An account in a Washington 
bank has been opened in the name 
of "The Alexander McSurely Schol- 
arship Fund," and contributions are 
being made payable to that fund, 
addressed to 1189 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C., where 
members of Aviation Week’s Cap- 
ital staff will process them for the 
bank and notify the widow, Mrs. 
Gertrude McSurely, of each such 
offering. 
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AUTOMATIC FLIGHT... 


another Sperry first... ISIS 



1933 * 


A-12 Gyropilot on four- 


s 


' emscopi eoMPAHr 





Prom the day in June. 19 W. when Lawrence 
Sperry won the French War Department's 
50,000 franc prize for the first ''slable air- 
plane.” Sperry has taken the lead in making 

itself has required more and more precision. 
From the first simple slahilizcr have come 
development afler development, such as the 
Sperry Automatic Pilot and Automatic 
Approach Control to guide planes to belter 
landings under all weather condilions. 


In production today at Sperry are instruments 
that give man even greater mastery of the 
elements. Ami the military demand is so great 

sharing with Sperry the important task of 
meeting these requirements. 
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^lockftjd Zener s 


nuts 


HIGH TENSILE NUT 


SPLINE NUT 


CLINCH NUT 


1200° F. HIGH-TEMP. NUT 


Rollpins 


dia. from 1/16" to 1/2" 



Every major aircraft now being assembled relies on the 
vibration-proof holding power of ELASTIC STOP nuts. 
Only ESNA manufactures a complete line of all types 
and sizes of self-locking nuts. 


Rollpins are slotted, tubular steel, pressed-fit pins 
with chamfered ends. They drive easily into holes 
drilled to normal tolerances, compressing as driven. 
Extra assembly steps like hole reaming or peening 
are eliminated. Rollpins lock in place, yet are read- 
ily removed with a punch and may be reused. 

Cut assembly costs by using Rollpins as set 
screws, positioning dowels, clevis or hinge pins. 
Specify them in place of straight, serrated, tapered 
or cotter type pins. 



ELASTIC STOP HUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 




Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 

Dept. N34-92S, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 


Please send me the following free fastening information: 


Q Elastic Stop Nut Bulletin 
G Rollpin Bulletin 
G AN-ESNA Conversion Chart 


G Here Is a drawing of our 
product. What fastener would 
you suggest? 


Name. 


.Title. 


Firm. 


Street 

Citv. Zone State. 
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